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WHO'S WHO 


JAMES A. MAGNER is one of the most brilliant of 
the younger clergy of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 
A few years ago he traveled Mexico as a member 
of a “conducted” party of observers. During the 
past summer he really investigated conditions. He 
is professor of the Quigley Preparatory Seminary, 
a well-known lecturer and contributor to intellec- 
tual periodicals . . . JAIME CASTIELLO, S.J., is 
the author of the recently published A Humane 
Psychology of Education. After earning his Ph.D. 
at Bonn University, Germany, he studied at Oxford. 
He has now completed two years as Professor of 
Educational Psychology, Graduate School, Ford- 
ham University. This month, he returns to Mexico 
City for educational work among University stu- 
dents .. . DORAN HURLEY has had a varied ca- 
reer aS a newspaper man and a radio announcer. 
Before his recent appearance in AMERICA he was 
better known to the readers of the New Yorker and 
similar magazines, than to Catholic readers. He is 
engaged in writing books, like or unlike, we do not 


know, Monsignor. 


CATHOLIC AGRARIANS IN ACTION, next week, 
recounts the four-day proceedings of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference held at Fargo, N. D. 
John LaFarge finds that the agrarian program 
adopted is “intensely practical” . .. John A. Walsh’s 
BELLOC AND MODERN ENLIGHTENMENT was 
postponed for this week, but will soon appear .. . 
OLD SMITH-TOWNER has been called a new 
name. He cannot disguise himself enough to fool 
Paul L. Blakely in a feature of our next issue. 
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COMMENT 











SPAIN’S “democracy” introduced itself to America 
by talking to New York on the evening of October 
26 at Madison Square Garden. Representatives of 
the United Front Government addressed a large 
gathering brought together under the auspices of 
the American League against War and Fascism, a 
Communist organization headed by Harry F. Ward 
and sponsored by Earl Browder, Mrs. Victor L. 
Berger, and others of like convictions. Their appear- 
ance was heralded weeks in advance by a pamphlet 
highly colored, not as regards cover but in content, 
entitled Spain’s Democracy Talks to America. The 
three representatives were Sefiora Isabella de Pa- 
lencia, recently appointed Madrid Minister to Swe- 
den; Sefor Marcelino Dominigo, former Minister of 
Education and actual leader of the Left Republican 
party; and Don Luis Sarasola, apostate Franciscan 
friar. Despite their insistence that the present Gov- 
ernment of Spain is not Communistic, it is still more 
or less a habit with us to judge people by the com- 
pany they keep. Open-minded people, conversant 
with the facts, could have been little moved by the 
unconvincing addresses of the three speakers. Dr. 
Harry Ward, with his auctioneer methods, gained, 
if not sympathy, at least dollars for their cause. 
Marcelino Dominigo insisted that his Government 
was the only legitimate one, but did not explain 
away the fact that the Right and Center parties to- 
gether in the elections of February last polled a 
majority of almost a half a million votes over the 
combined United Front parties, and that owing to 
the peculiar proportional method of representation 
adopted by the Republic, a larger number of seats 
was given to industrial centers over agricultural 
districts; and Spain is essentially agricultural. Don 
Luis Sarasola claimed that he spoke for the Basque 
countries, but he failed to inform his audience that 
the Basque are Separatists, and that autonomy was 
promised to them if they swung their votes to the 
support of the Left. Their sympathies are not with 
the Madrid Government, but for autonomy. And as 
for Sefiora Isabella de Palencia her passionate ap- 
peal was to the highly emotional sympathies of the 


st 7 by suggestions of supposed, but not proven 
Vx “ve or verifi dignities heaped upon innocent women 


and childfén by Moorish troops. Such methods 
never won t cause. 
Pere 
—— oe ll 


MOORISH troops and Foreign Legionnaires, if we 
are to accept literally the reports of war corre- 
spondents in Spain, must be ubiquitous flying squad- 
rons. If the battle is waged on the southern front 
in the vicinity of Aranjuez, the dispatches inform 
us that the Moors and the Foreign Legion lead the 
charge. At the same time a simultaneous attack is 
made in the vicinity of El Escorial more than sev- 
enty miles away and again it is the Moorish troops 
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and the Legionnaires who are bearing the “burden 
and the heat” of the day. Far to the Northeast as 
General Mola presses on to Guadalajara, the Legion- 
naires and Moors, accustomed to the African sun, 
are shivering from the icy blasts that blow down 
from the snow-capped Guadarrama Mountains. Re- 
lief of the garrison in Oviedo, hundreds of miles 
away, must be accomplished and again it is the dash- 
ing Foreign Legion and the Moors who must effect 
the rescue. One begins to wonder what the other 
140,000 Nationalist troops are doing while the 
Legion and the Moors are fighting their battles for 
them. What of the Civil Guard, that fine old body 
of national police, which is at present fighting under 
the old red and gold colors of Spain? It cannot be 
imagined that after the manner of the Government 
militiamen, as described in one dispatch, this splen- 
did regiment of trained soldiers are idly sipping 
Jerez wine at a roadside “fonda,” while battles are 
being fought for Spain’s honor and liberties. Gen- 
eral Franco’s armies at present are estimated at 
approximately 160,000 in all sections. They are 
composed entirely of Spaniards, except for a regi- 
ment or two of Moors, who from the best reports 
do not exceed 15,000 in number. It is impossible to 
believe that the brunt of the fighting falls upon so 
small a number on so many fronts. 


AVERAGE English-speaking non-Catholics are 
generally as indifferent to the ecclesiastical disci- 
pline of the Catholic Church as they are to its litur- 
gical requirements. However, because of a cleavage 
of fundamental moral beliefs, they are interested in 
finding one mote in the Catholic eye. They seize the 
Holy Roman Rota, the highest ecclesiastical court 
in marriage cases as an example of Roman incon- 
sistency between doctrine and practice. They say, 
and rightly, that no absolute divorce is possible in 
the case of a marriage between Christians, valid 
and consummated. But then, they point out, every 
year the Church frees Catholics from their marital 
obligations. The answer has been often given. The 
annual report of the Rota gives us an opportunity 
to reaffirm it. The Rota never frees from a valid 
marriage bond entered into according to the re- 
quirements of Canon Law. What it does decide after 
due process of law, is whether there was from the 
beginning a genuine marriage contract, depending 
on the presence or absence of the necessary requi- 
sites. It is a declaration of nullity or validity, not a 
divorce. During the past year eighty cases were sub- 
mitted to the Rota from seventeen countries. In re- 
gard to some of these the evidence was exceedingly 
heavy. One case from Turin required several vol- 
umes of manuscript. Seventy of the cases were peti- 
tions for matrimonial nullity, and of the seventy a 
declaration of nullity was granted in twenty-nine. 




















This year’s figures are lower than last, when there 
were thirty-five declared null. Correctly viewed, the 
Rota offers a proof of the Church’s care in guard- 
ing the integrity of family life according to God’s 
law and will. 


REMARKABLE is it that the two men who betray 
in their writings an ever-present obsession of death 
are both noted protagonists of naturalism. Mr. 
Brisbane lets us all into the secret by constant ref- 
erences to the prolongation of the human life span 
by science and the unbeliever’s preoccupation with 
what follows death. It is difficult properly to place 
Mr. Brisbane, for like the Greek Sophist after Aris- 
totle he seems ready to raise his rapier for or 
against, if only to exhibit his dialectical skill and 
often, it must be admitted, his ignorance and won- 
drous credulity. But Brisbane has a sense of pro- 
priety and is certainly no encyclopedist. Mr. H. G. 
Wells bared his soul again, not in a novel, but to a 
distinguished gathering celebrating his seventieth 
birthday. “I hate the thought of leaving. Life is not 
half long enough for my taste. Few of my games 
are nearly finished, and some I feel that I have 
hardly begun.” Whether these words are but a re- 
flection of The Anatomy of Frustration, we cannot 
say. Anyway it has been well said recently that 
while Wells is a pessimist in victory, Chesterton 
was an optimist in defeat. To Mr. Wells life at its 
best (i.e. Wellsian) may be a prelude to poison. 
To Chesterton, life at its worst may be still worth 
living. But one thing is certain; Wells never grows 
too old to forget the mob that clamor for his sus- 
tenance. If he cannot give them the “panem” he 
shall the “Circenses.” His one regret is he has so 
little time left to go on with “this game of encyclo- 
pedism”; his two massive attempts only convincing 
him there is need of something infinitely more pow- 
erful and complete to educate youth for this mod- 
ern world. Have a heart, Mr. Wells, and spare the 
tender young plants. And one more regret for this 
bounding septenagenarian. The film-game—you 

ize the “Englishism” of depreciation—he 
would like to have a few years more in order to 
have another bout with it. He has made some 
clumsy attempt to make the “talkies” say some- 
thing, and so on and on. Quite artless it may appear 
but Wells, like Shaw, knows the publicity game. We 
think we should apologize to Mr. Brisbane after all 
for mentioning him in connection with Mr. Wells. 


GENEVA’S General Commission report, released 
after adoption by the Assembly, contained a reso- 
lution setting up a Committee of twenty-eight, rep- 
resentative of the fifteen Council States and thir- 
teen other States. This Committee will deal with 
the application of the principles of the Covenant 
and will offer suggestions on that manner in which 
study of these problems should be pursued. The re- 
port on economics and financial questions of the 
Second Committee of the League Assembly recom- 
mends the removal of tariff restrictions as an indis- 
pensable corollary of the monetary adjustment. 





This is in line with what has been commented on 
more than once recently in AMERICA. The report 
points out that never was a moment so rich in hope 
and possibilities since the abandonment of the gold 
standard by Great Britain. Trade, however, cannot 
revive or develop so long as restriction continues to 
limit imports. The equilibrium of prices effected by 
the monetary agreement in making imported goods 
more expensive, provides an automatic protection 
for producers. The committee recommends that a 
stop be not made with the new monetary laws, but 
that the whole trade policy should be overhauled. 


STRATEGISTS of the Left are masters of the 
broad stroke. They believe in no distinction save 
that of ally or opponent. As to opponents, all are 
thrown into the same puddle and moulded into one 
unity. Thus, the Communists have scored the point 
of identifying the Catholic Church with all the con- 
flicting classes that detest Communism. Hearst at- 
tacks Communism on a low principle and the Cath- 
olic Church opposes it on a high, and totally dis- 
tinct, principle; but the Communist mind and Ham- 
ilton Basso in the New Republic, make Hearstism 
and Catholicism quite identical. Wall Street seeks 
the death-penalty for Communism, for money rea- 
sons; the Catholic Church condemns Marxism for 
soul reasons; but Leftist writers link Capitalism and 
Catholicism as comrades in arms. Fascism and Naz- 
ism swear implacable hatred against Communism 
for national and material reasons; the Catholic 
Church stands squarely against its ideology for 
purely spiritual reasons; but Communist propagan- 
dists make it appear that Catholicism is Fascist. 
The Catholic Church is not allied with Hearst, Wall 
Street, Mussolini, Hitler or the Republican party. 
It would oppose Communism even though Hearst 
were Stalin, and Wall Street were Red Square, and 
Mussolini were Lenin, and Hitler were Browder, and 
Republicans went Marxist. Apart from all govern- 
ments, all parties, all economic systems, the Catho- 
lic Church will remain anti-Communist as long as 
Communism is atheistic. When Communism ceases 
to be atheistic it will cease to be Communistic. 


VOICES of shouting stump-speakers are silenced 
at the street corners, political “captains and kings” 
have departed from their luxurious suites, and now 
“all is quiet along the Potomac.” No longer of an 
evening as we stretch our slippered feet toward 
the mantle-piece, with pipe in mouth, and turn the 
radio to WYZ for an hour of leisure enjoyment, 
will our pleasure be intruded on by campaign 
speeches decrying the corrupt policies of past and 
present administrations. One and all we slip back 
into our usual four-year indifference to politics. But 
there is a majestic building in Washington to which 
our eyes are turned with confidence for the past 
and hope for the future. It houses an institution 
founded by our forefathers for the safeguard of our 
rights and liberties under our glorious Constitution. 
And our hearts are lifted to God in thanksgiving for 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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MEXICO'S CATHOLICS 
PRESERVE THEIR HERITAGE 


American intervention obstructs their freedom 


JAMES A. MAGNER 











WHEN question is raised on the reaction of the 
Catholic laity in Mexico to the state warfare 
against the Church, the answer must be found 
largely in the spirit of their response to Catholic 
Action. Now entering its fifth year, the organiza- 
tion numbers some 100,000 active members, in- 
cluding in its official branches the Unions of Catho- 
lic Men and Catholic Women, the Catholic Associa- 
tion of Young Men, and the Catholic Young Women 
of Mexico. The organization is founded on paro- 
chial, diocesan, and national lines, with a central 
committee under a lay President, who acts in con- 
junction with a Pontifical Director, the Archbishop 
of Mexico City. It is supported by subscription cer- 
tificates of the members, ranging from ten centavos 
to five pesos (about $1.50) annually according to 
their ability to pay. 

The general objectives of Catholic Action in 
Mexico, given by the Holy See to the Apostolic 
Delegates, have been stated as the formation of 
large groups of the laity, in conjunction with the 
bishops and clergy, with the proposal of “leading a 
life exemplarily Catholic and giving generously to 
the works of the apostolate for the defense and 
practice of Catholic principles in individual, family, 
and social life.’”” The defense of morality, practice 
of the works of mercy, and the solution of social 
problems, which “only religion can attain through 
justice and charity” are likewise included in the 
program of action. More specifically, however, the 
principal activity in view is that of religious in- 
struction. 

Both in age and membership, the Young Wom- 
en’s union (JCFM) holds a pioneer and leading 
place in the various groups that comprise the gen- 
eral organization, and illustrates their activities. 
From the capital, the movement spread to Puebla 
and gradually throughout practically all the states 
of Mexico, until today it has some 35,000 members. 

The fundamental purpose of the JCFM is the de- 
velopment of a Christian culture in its members. 
Study circles in religion, obligatory for all the mem- 
bers, are held in the majority of the chapters. Spe- 
cial attention is given also to the study of domes- 
tic and family problems. A national concursus in 
religious studies was held in connection with the 
second national assembly of the branch. Another 
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on the liturgy of the Mass was the subject at the 
third assembly, convened this year in Mexico City, 
October 5. After study of the liturgy, this conven- 
tion will take up the problems of family life and 
those presented by Communism. 

The organization of young women maintains, 
moreover, diocesan academies of higher studies, 
circulating libraries, a correspondence course in 
library work, and child-welfare projects. Its most 
intense activity, however, in accordance with the 
instructions of the Apostolic Delegate, has been in 
the catechetical field. Thousands of children are 
being cared for in this way by its members. In this 
labor special effort is being made to build Catholic 
activities more intimately around the life of the 
parishes. Growth of the organization is assured 
through the preparation of younger girls, known 
as Aspirants. 

The Third National Assembly of Catholic Action, 
held last June, has charged the group to prepare 
some of its members in specialized study of social 
questions and to promote the establishment of a 
new women’s school of social service in Mexico City. 
Other recommendations made by this assembly to 
all branches in general include the development of 
brief courses of study for foreigners (a much 
needed project), courses of instruction for men, and 
the foundation of workingmen’s institutes in vari- 
ous Cities. 

The development of a more active Catholicism 
in the men of Mexico is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest problems of the Church in that country. 
Various factors have contributed to produce this 
situation, notably the legacy of Cultural Liberalism 
in many of the Mexican leaders and educators of 
the past century, and of Free Masonry. Women far 
outnumber men, not only in the positive activities 
of Catholic groups and societies, but also in attend- 
ance at Catholic services of obligation. While the 
combined groups of women in Mexican Catholic 
Action number over 85,000, those of the men and 
young men total less than 15,000. 

In many states, organization of the men in groups 
under the direction of Catholic Action is a practical 
impossibility, due to the hostility of the govern- 
ment. Meeting places of these groups are confis- 
cated as religious property, and the groups them- 




















selves are dispersed as giving evidences of insur- 
rection. If the meetings are transferred to the 
Churches, these are closed on the suspicion of hav- 
ing attacked Socialism. In the dioceses of Lower 
California, Papantla, Sinaloa, Tabasco, and Tehuan- 
tepec, there are no branches of Catholic Action 
whatsoever. 

If the problem of adult organization and educa- 
tion presents serious difficulties, that of Catholic 
education for children is truly tragic. The program 
of obligatory Socialist and anti-religious teaching 
in the public elementary schools, to the exclusion 
of any other ideology in private institutions, has 
obliged Catholics to arrange secret groups in pri- 
vate homes and other centers where a Christian 
education can be given. This work has been en- 
trusted to the body known as the Padres de Familia 
(Fathers of Families), accredited with the official 
organization of Catholic Action. 

A number of serious obstacles, however, con- 
tribute to render this situation particularly hazard- 
ous and unsatisfactory. These schools, like the old 
hedge schools of Ireland, are illegal, and the homes 
or centers that house them are subject to confis- 
cation on discovery. Then there is the problem of 
securing teachers who are willing to run the risks 
and who are equipped for the task. Many of the 
teachers donate their services. Others have to be 
paid, and the total income of National Catholic 
Action, to cover all branches of general projects, 
amounted to only 20,000 pesos (about $6,000) last 
year. Even in those few places, like San Luis Potosi, 
where Catholic centers and night schools for work- 
ers and children are comparatively unmolested, 
rental must be paid for the use of rooms and build- 
ings which formerly were the property of the 
Catholic Church. 

To seek a remedy for these problems through 
civic channels, there has been organized side by side 
with Catholic Action, but independent of it, what 
is known as Accion Civica or Civic Action. It has 
been repeatedly emphasized by ecclesiastical au- 
thorities that the Mexican Church and ecclesiastics 
are not to mix in politics. Moreover, instructions of 
the Holy See state: “It is not opportune for Catho- 
lics as such to form a party which could be re- 
garded as representative of the Church or of the 
Catholic Religion, such as would draw the Church 
into political battles and questions.’”’ Nevertheless, 
Catholics “as citizens” are urged to organize them- 
selves without waiting for the orders of their ec- 
clesiastical superiors, and “‘to adhere, for example, 
to the Committee of National Action.” 

Some difference of opinion exists among the 
members as to practical measures for obtaining 
civic reform, but there seems to be a general agree- 
ment on the causes of the trouble and the prin- 
ciples upon which reform must be based. Three 
chief causes are singled out as responsible for the 
present situation: “The atheistic-liberal Constitu- 
tion which a group of Mexicans has imposed upon 
the entire nation against the sentiment of the im- 
mense majority; the democratic system which has 
been in reality a complete myth for the people; and 
the decided support which the Revolutionary Mexi- 


cans have received from the government of the 
United States.” 

The remedies are stated with equal clearness. “If 
we wish to remedy these evils,’”’ says Archbishop 
Ruiz, “it is necessary to create a truly national Con- 
stitution or to remove from the present one the 
sectarianism with which it is impregnated; the 
people must be given true liberty necessary to 
elect their representatives, through respect for the 
ballot as guaranteed by law in the majority of dem- 
ocratic legislations, both for men and women; and 
the American people should be given to understand 
the true situation in Mexico, revealing the false- 
hoods that our enemies have promulgated.” 

Outside the National Revolutionary Party, which 
controls with an iron hand the political and social 
destinies of the nation, Mexicans are generally in- 
clined to place a great deal of the responsibility for 
their troubles upon the policies of the government 
of the United States. It is the feeling, particularly 
among Catholics, that American intervention has 
largely contributed to place or maintain in power 
various minorities against the will of the people. 
Great resentment has been felt over Ambassador 
Daniels’ initial endorsement of the Socialist educa- 
tion and his alleged sympathy with the programs of 
Cardenas. But although the conservative groups 
would welcome a statement from the White House 
disclaiming favor for Communism or support of 
Socialistic educational schemes in Mexico, few 
Mexicans favor anything like intervention from 
abroad. They wish, they say, to settle their dif- 
ficulties in their own way, without dictation or 
interference on the part of Americans, and their 
only request is now for a more general understand- 
ing of the true situation. 

The difficulties that beset the Church and society 
in Mexico are not limited simply to religious con- 
siderations, such as freedom of worship. There are 
profound economic, political, and educational prob- 
lems which also must be met before Catholic Ac- 
tion can function openly as a constructive force in 
the destiny of the nation. The so-called dispute of 
Church and State is a far deeper thing than mere 
determination of the number of churches and 
priests and regulations of ecclesiastical properties 
and Catholic schools. It reaches deep into the social 
character and needs of the people. 

Whether the Church through Action can be a 
constructive force in bringing about better order 
and justice in Mexico, however, is a question which 
depends largely upon the freedom of action granted 
her. Programs and projects are of limited value, if 
every effort to put them into effect is thwarted by 
governmental repression. Catholic Action in Mexico 
must always remain a manifestation of the cata- 
combs until the rights of man are given a better 
representation in the fundamental laws of the land. 
And this will never come about until the powers of 
the world, now so fearful of the spectre of Com- 
munism, are willing to take a more courageous 
stand in recognizing the rank injustices being per- 
petrated in Mexico and in reaffirming as a universal 
principle the rights of conscience as against the 
tyranny of sectarianism in statecraft. 
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IRISH COMMUNISM 
MEETS CHRISTIAN FRONT 


Spanish war arouses popular demonstrations 


WILLIAM J. BENN, S.J. 











NO country has manifested deeper interest than 
Ireland in the Spanish civil war. History supplies 
reason for this in the political relations of the two 
countries; but it goes deeper than that. While our 
own secular press has reduced the issue to democ- 
racy versus the forces of reaction, the people of the 
Free State have seen deeper in their diagnosis. For 
them it was fundamentally a war on which the 
preservation of Christian civilization hung. 

As happens in such cases, even in a country as 
united in religion as Ireland, the alignment of party 
political interests offered some odd examples. The 
three Dublin papers took sides with as much ardor 
as if it was domestic, but in a very different group- 
ing. It was rather disconcerting to find the Jrish 
Times, the organ of the older Unionists and Protes- 
tant tradition, ranging itself on the side of the Com- 
munists, Socialists, Anarchists and radicals gener- 
ally in backing the Madrid Government. The /rish 
Independent that looked so unfavorably on the 
Easter Rising and demanded severest measures 
against the Sinn Fein Rebels, now championed the 
forces of Generals Franco and Mola. The Irish 
Press, organ of Fianna Fail, took a middle course 
amounting almost to a plea for non-interference in 
the affairs of Spain. This was only party loyalty to 
the Leader, who, in turn, by facts if not on principle 
was forced to such a policy. Outside the offices of 
the Dublin newspapers the stand of the Independent 
more generally prevailed and from the agitation 
about Spain, an organization has sprung up which 
may have an important influence on Irish politics 
in the future. This is the Irish Christian Front, 
whose twofold object is to provide General Franco’s 
- army with first aid commodities and to fight Com- 
munism in Ireland. 

The leading spirit in this new organization is 
Patrick Belton who was the first Fianna Fail dep- 
uty to enter the Dail, then passed over to the 
United Ireland party, later to become an indepen- 
dent Deputy and is a leading figure in Dublin’s mu- 
nicipal politics. Behind Belton is Miss Aileen O’Brien 
who worked in Switzerland with the founders of 
the Pro Deo Commission to fight Communism, 
which body has just been approved by Rome as the 
organization around which Catholic forces are to 
rally in that same fight. A year ago she came to 
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Ireland from Geneva to found branches and has 
written an interesting account of it and its objects 
for Irish publications. The new movement has 
spread rapidly from Dublin throughout the coun- 
try, enrolling largely in places like Cork, where 
40,000 people assembled on a recent Sunday to 
voice sympathy for General Franco’s cause. Two 
very active supporters and crusaders for the Irish 
Front there are Professor Alfred O’Rahilly, active 
for years in and outside the Dail, in measures for 
social and political betterment, and Professor 
James Hogan, the unsuccessful contestant for his 
late brother’s seat in the Dail from Galway. 

The ranks are mainly recruited from those who 
have not identified themselves in party politics and 
is more generally represented by followers of Mr. 
Cosgrave than of Fianna Fail. The Labor party is 
more agitated by its existence than is Fianna Fail. 
Some of the trade unions, notably the Amalga- 
mated Transport and General Workers’ Union with 
London headquarters and a large Irish affiliation, 
has been compelled to justify its subscriptions to a 
Madrid fund before a Conference of its Irish mem- 
bers. Although this conference expressed itself sat- 
isfied that the money was not spent to help Spanish 
Communists, the Irish Christian Front has kept the 
issue before the people. The whole Spanish business 
has brought about a tremendous demonstration of 
Catholic feeling throughout the country and the 
large public meetings at Dublin and Cork prove 
that the masses of the Irish people have been deep- 
ly and emotionally stirred. 

Ever since General Eoin O’Duffy made his pro- 
nouncement of leading an Irish Brigade for active 
service under the Franco army, there has been a lot 
of press notice given to Irish recruiting. The gen- 
eral feeling—and nothing is known publicly to con- 
tradict it—is that the business is mainly talk and 
that De Valera’s non-intervention policy, subscribed 
to at the invitation of France, will be rigidly ad- 
hered to by the Government. Whether the latter 
would go so far as to hinder the departure of volun- 
teers is not known nor is it likely to become actual. 

There is probably no country in the whole of Eu- 
rope today wherein Communism after the Russian 
model has a poorer chance of being accepted than 
in Ireland. Ireland in its masses is devotedly and 

















practically Catholic. The attachment to private 
property in Ireland is deeply ingrained and tribal; 
the mere suggestion that those who at present own 
and till their land might be deprived of that owner- 
ship and control would rouse all rural Ireland as 
well as that large proporticn of urban that came 
from the country in the last two generations. 
Against the proposal is an implacable hostility. So 
strong and active is this feeling that the Irish Labor 
Party hardly dares to employ the word “Socialism” 
and has most scrupulously deleted the word from 
its propagandist work for many years. The annual 
conference of the Free State Labor Party a year 
ago passed an unanimous resolution that any re- 
form that would be suggested by its members must 
conform with the principles of the Papal Encycli- 
cals and the ideals of a Christian State. 

The known Irish Communist Party is so small in 
numbers that it is quite insignificant and were it 
not for a certain connection with the extremes of 
the Irish Republican Army, its existence might be 
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ignored with safety. Recently a furor was made by 
a statement that 40,000 Communists were ready to 
take arms against God. When the froth of the ora- 
tory was scattered in discussion, the exaggeration 
was manifest. A much more hopeful sign than mere 
numerical weakness is the awareness of the people 
of the Free State to the insidious campaign engi- 
neered from Moscow. The country is being sub- 
jected to a continual propaganda by pamphlets, 
cheap books and English editions of Moscow papers. 

Communist pamphlets strongly condemn Catho- 
lic trade unions, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, whose leaders, say the Communists, sanctify 
all the abominations of the capitalist regime with 
the holy water of religion. The United Front aims 
at enrolling young men for some popular cause in 
order to inoculate them with the virus. There are 
in Irleand as elsewhere problems crying for reform. 
The Irish Front can show its genuine Christianity 
by making their reformation part of its commend- 
able program. 


THEY SHALL NOT PASS 


Good church manners in our parish 


DORAN HURLEY 











SUNDAY after the ten o’clock Mass, a spirited dis- 
cussion arose at the horse-shoe pitching. I was vig- 
orously hailed as I came around the corner of the 
Holy Name hall, and asked to settle the argument; 
for, though I am rarely called upon by the higher 
councils at Rome, my knowledge in the parish of 
things Catholic is considered deep and wide. The 
crux of the matter, it appeared, was a large engrav- 
ing of a church interior placed prominently the day 
before in a stationer’s window on Main street. 
Everyone, I gathered, on the Saturday night walk 
down town had noticed it. So had I. It was the 
Cathedral of Chartres. 

The horse-shoe pitchers were divided into two 
groups. The one, led by Johnny Fitzgibbons, who 
had almost reached France in the War, maintained 
it was the picture of a Catholic church. The other, 
with Jim Meagher, the sexton, vociferous at its 
head, announced that it was no such thing... “for 
where were the pews, tell me that now?” 

My word was accepted, tacitly at least; but when 


Jim Meagher left the group a few minutes after to 
ring the bells for the Eleven, he gave me a backward 
look of great dubiety; and he was still shaking his 
head as he disappeared into the door leading up to 
the vestry. 

I knew the look and the thought behind it. “If 
there were no pews,” it said, “then there’d be no 
kneelers; and no kneelers, then no banging of them 
as Mass was over. Who ever heard, ‘the scorn was 
manifest,’ of a Catholic church without kneeler- 
bangers?” 

Had Jim Meagher spoken openly, I could have 
answered him. I remember well one church in, I 
think, New York, where the kneelers were screwed 
tightly to the floor; and it seems to me that once I 
ran across the same thing in Boston. I am sure 
Jim Meagher would have taken my word for it; al- 
though I knew that such an experience was outside 
his own ken. 

In our own parish we have kneeler-banging de- 
veloped to an art that is loud and high. The new 
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pastor, I am afraid, does not see eye to eye with us 
on the matter. He has a tendency to start convul- 
sively as he rises to his knees from the prayers 
after Mass and after a few tentative bangs we get 
into the swing of the thing and really let go. Fond 
as I am of the Tenebrae service, no matter where 
I hear it I cannot help wishing that a few really 
good bangers from our parish could be on hand for 
the dropping of the books as the lights are re- 
stored. Glorious as are Father Finn’s arrangements 
of the Lamentations at the Paulists in New York, 
the book dropping is very feeble. I wish he could 
come to our church sometime at the Nine. It would 
be a lesson to him. 

It takes all kinds to make a world. It takes all 
kinds of Catholics to make a parish; but if it is 
diversity you want, our parish would be hard to 
beat. I was thinking only the other Sunday that in 
addition to our kneeler-bangers—the finest in the 
country, mark you—there are few parishes our size 
with a better collection of haunch squatters. Not 
that our record there is complete. The Sullivan boy 
who is thinking of the priesthood kneels up straight 
and throws out the looks of a whole pew. Some of 
the older pecple, too, who were not brought up in 
America have the same habit. Stiff as ramrods they 
kneel; it is the old country in them. They are not 
modern. For the main, though, we are fairly uni- 
form; and I am sure it is the only comfortable way 
to hear Mass. With your haunches on the seat and 
your knees aslant the kneeler you are as comfort- 
able as if you were in a loge at the movies. That, of 
course, is the winter style. In summer, with a white 
linen suit or a light frock you do not touch the 
kneeler at all. For my own part, I think there is 
nothing more disgusting than to see a man dusting 
off his knees as he leaves church. It serves him 
right if his trousers are dusty. He should keep up 
with the times. 

At that he is usually the type of man that makes 
a show of himself by bending his knee way down to 
the floor when he genuflects, and holding up a 
whole pew of people rushing to get out of church by 
doing it in the aisle after Mass, instead of making 
the customary little bob in the pew. Thank Heavens, 
we have few of that kind in our parish; although, 
to my dismay, I notice that the Sisters at the Eight 
make the little children bend their knee to the floor. 
A thing like that is catching. You would not know 
‘what kind of Catholics they might grow up tv be. 
The type, I suppose, that make the Sign of the 
Cross as though they were a Bishop giving his 
blessing, with a gesture up and down and across 
and back. 

It is true that we are not as advanced there as 
we are at kneeler-banging. More than one I could 
name in the parish has a tendency to do just that. 
But every Sunday I notice that the finger-twiddlers 
are growing. There was one young fellow that took 
a seat ahead of me Sunday last. I never saw any- 
thing more modern in my life. The new pastor was 
just mounting the pulpit as he sauntered down the 
aisle. Indeed, I was sorry for that. The pulpit cut 
off the pastor’s view of him, and I know the pastor 
thinks we are an old-fashioned parish. It would 
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have done his heart good to see that lad genuflect. 
If you had not been watching him eagerly, anxious 
to learn the latest, you would have sworn his knee 
did not move. But it did, just the faintest, suavest, 
most subtle trace. It was the most refined and 
graceful gesture I ever saw. And as he haunch- 
squatted—and his haunch-squatting was perfect— 
and went to bless himself, the twiddle of his fingers 
in front of his face and chest was a picture. Just so 
much and no more. It was a lesson to those round 
about him. And the new pastor’s head came over 
the pulpit just too late! 

I think I said that he came in at the Gospel, but 
did I indicate that he marched down the aisle by 
himself. He did; and in just so much he lost my 
complete approval. Granted that he was a Change- 
the-Book-Arriver, and that is something we all try 
for, still there was something wrong in his early 
training. Your true Change-the-Book-Arriver, or 
Gospel-Comer as we sometimes call them affection- 
ately, is not only that—he is also a Back-of-the- 
Church-Stander. On a good Sunday, in our church, 
we can guarantee twice as many Back-of-the- 
Church-Standers as we can those foolish few who 
wander up and down the aisles before Mass looking 
for a seat. Wander up and down the rear pews, that 
is. Never under any circumstances could we be 
caught going any farther down the aisle than the 
middle of the church. To do that would be to be 
branded hopelessly out of date. We leave that sort 
of thing for people like old Patrick Shea, who had 
so little training on the other side that he arrives 
in time to have the Stations said before the Mass 
candles are even lighted. But then he has so little 
idea of the proprieties that he will move to the fur- 
thest corner of his pew if you tremble your knee in 
the aisle beside him. 

Can you imagine that? It may happen among 
foreigners, but not in our parish. We know our 
rights. If we get an aisle seat we hold it; and we 
know enough not to step out in the aisle and let 
someone else grab it. It is the only way to get out 
of the church before the priest leaves the altar; and 
we have a great race for that every Sunday. It is 
great sport. 

The first one out of church and the last one up 
to Communion are the ones we look up to in our 
parish. It is a race for the first; but for the second, 
we have to give the palm to Constance Casey. I do 
not know how she does it, but just as soon as the 
priest starts back up the altar steps, Constance rises 
from her seat and starts down the aisle. Her timing 
is marvelous; but the worst of it is, it is only about 
once a year that she shows her art. Usually it is the 
Old Lady Cahill takes the honors; and you would 
not believe it, but she does not appreciate it. She 
is another one of those early comers who wedge 
themselves against the wall. She is so lame that it 
takes her from the Agnus Dei to the Domine Non 
Sum Dignus to climb over the good Haunch-Squat- 
ters and the Aisle-Seater, and that time again to 
limp down the aisle. The priest always waits for 
her, but upon my word there are tears in her eyes 
if she sees that she is holding him up. Thank good- 
ness, we have few enough like her in our parish. 








THE CARDINAL 
OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


The principle of Catholic integration 
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ONE day in May, 1934, the Rector and students of 
the Instituto Massimo of Rome appeared before the 
Holy Father Pius XI in order to ask his blessing. 
They had just completed their jubilee devotions and 
they brought him flowers and a beautiful golden 
chalice, work of the goldsmith, Arnoldo Braudizzi. 
The Pope thanked them for the flowers, thanked 
them also for the chalice, but above all thanked 
them for the Instituto Massimo, living realization 
of his educational ideals. 

His Eminence Cardinal Pacelli was but a short 
time in this country. Yet during this short stay he 
visited Boston College, the Catholic University of 
America, Georgetown University, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, the University of San Francisco, St. Louis 
University, Loyola University at Chicago, and 
Fordham University. Is it too much to say that 
Cardinal Pacelli will be remembered in this country 
as the Cardinal of the Catholic universities? In this 
he has shown himself indeed as the Pope’s “closest 
collaborator,” partaker and realizer of his great 
educational thought. 

Who can doubt but that these visits of Cardinal 
Pacelli are a stimulus and an inspiration to all those 
who work in the Catholic universities of this coun- 
try? Without any state aid whatever, without too 
much sympathy even from Catholics, without large 
donations such as those which the alumni of Har- 
vard shower upon their Alma Mater, stone by stone 
they build up their educational institutions at the 
cost of personal sacrifice, with the scant moneys 
earned by the sweat of their brows. Conscious of 
their deficiencies (by no means as great as some 
seem to think), conscious that their material equip- 
ment can seldom compare with that of institutions 
which possess unbounded wealth, they are also fully 
conscious of two things; first of all that great prog- 
gress is being made; that from year to year not 
only the equipment but the quality of the profes- 
sors, the standards of the dissertations, and the gen- 
uine spirit of research is most visibly on the ascent; 
and secondly, that they can offer a moral back- 
ground and an intellectual integration which the 
chaotic world of modern materialism or monistic 
spiritualism or behaviorism or scepticism or scien- 
tism or psychologism or any other of those lopsided 
and partial views of life can never provide. What- 


ever else may be said of Catholic universities in this 
country, this is certainly true. They are not only 
concerned with teaching subjects but also, and most 
specially, with turning out a definite type of man. 
A man who shall be at the same time a humanist, 
a scientist, and a Christian: a humanist who shall 
place human values above everything except God; 
a scientist urged on by a deep curiosity for all cre- 
ated things and armed with suitable instruments 
for the quest of truth; a Christian who shall not 
only love and serve his neighbor but also acknow]l- 
edge, love, and serve the majesty of God. 

It would be relatively easy to mould any one of 
these types alone. But the pure scientist would al- 
most infallibly turn out a sheer mechanist; and the 
pure humanist might become too abstract. And the 
scientist and the humanist would be incomplete 
without the supreme consecrations of the Christian 
spirit. Catholic universities want scientists who will 
be humanists, and humanists who will be scientif- 
ically trained. Above all, they want Christians who 
will be capable of attaining the end for which they 
were created. What shall it profit a man if he gain 
— scientific world and suffer the loss of his 
f ? 

It is the very greatness of the Catholic university 
ideal which makes it so hard to realize. On the 
other hand its very greatness is a source of inspira- 
tion and strength. And all those who teach in Cath- 
olic universities would do well to lift up their eyes 
very often to that most glorious of all panoramas: 
the supreme integration of Catholic thought, one in 
its ideal, universal in its sympathy, social in the 
concrete application of its principles to the hard 
realities of life, holy in the subservience of all its 
aspirations to the glory of God. As of the Church 
one could say of the Catholic university ideal: “One, 
holy, catholic and apostolic is our scientia.” 

There is perhaps no better way of making clear 
the wonderful beauty and unity of the Catholic sci- 
entific ideal than to consider very briefly what is 
the psychological function of religious teaching in 
a Catholic university. Granted that all created 
things are merely the reflection of the Uncreated 
Being, it will be readily seen that all scientific study 
is merely a preparation for the study of religion. 
It is only when a man knows fully and accurately 
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the nature of the universe that he can probe with 
his natural reason, in a scientific way, into the 
nature of the Supreme Good, of Whom all reality 
is merely the reflection. Who can judge an engineer 
if he has not seen his work? The same can be said 
of the Creator. He built, indeed, a wonderful house 
for man and he furnished it most admirably. It is 
from the nature of the universe, his home, that man 
must deduce the genius of its Architect. 

It follows that, ultimately, the function of every 
study-course can only be fully understood in the 
light of that crowning achievement of all science: 
the contemplation of all created harmony as a re- 
flection of the Divine Harmony. It can be said con- 
sequently that every study-course is a preparation 
for religious instruction and that implicitly in each 
study-course religion is being taught. This is a sub- 
lime and most fruitful concept of religious teaching 
and consecrates each subject with a divine dignity 
and sanctity. Thus the teaching of religion is not 
merely assigned a period a week, but is the soul 
which permeates all study and the light in which 
every morsel of reality is examined. For in all 
things one seeks a better and clearer knowledge of 
Him, Whose reflection is traced in all science and 
Whose beauty is ever sought in order to love Him 
more and more. Was it not Kepler who said: “The 
aim of all science is to rethink the thoughts of 
God’’? 

If religious instruction is not a mere “period” or 
“sermon” or “conference” or “chat” each week, but 
a real and all-pervading spirit which compenetrates 
each subject taught and studied; if each class is an 
implicit preparation for the ultimate synthesis of 
religion; then it is perfectly obvious that no real 
religious training can be given in institutions where, 
even if some religion is taught, each class or some 
classes are an implicit or explicit denial of God, be- 
cause they are given by materialists or pantheists, 
who live in the chaotic world of godlessness. Such 
a method is, for the ordinary student, an occasion 
for mental conflicts of the gravest kind. It is a 
disintegration of knowledge; and disintegration, 
whether in the moral, intellectual, or material 
sphere, is not very far from putrefaction. 

In the light of these simple and perfectly obvious 
truths the words of Pius XI in his Encyclical on the 
Christian Education of Youth become as clear as 
daylight. The Pope writes: 

For the mere fact that a school gives some reli- 
gious instruction (often extremely stinted) does not 
bring it into accord with the rights of the Church 
and the Christian family, or make it a fit place for 
Catholic students. To be this it is necessary that all 
teaching and the whole organization of the school 
and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every 
branch, be regulated by the Christian spirit under 
the direction and maternal supervision of the 
Church; so that religion may be in very truth the 
foundation of and the crown of the youth’s entire 
training; and this in every degree of school, not only 
the elementary, but the intermediate and the higher 
institutions of learning. 

From the fact that religion is the supreme in- 
tegration of all science, another most important 
conclusion must be drawn: religious instruction can 
never cease. In a very real sense, each new step in 
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knowledge is an implicit step forward in religious 
knowledge also. Since all created reality is a reflec- 
tion of the Divinity, each new fact must also be 
examined under this light, and it must be seen how 
it stands in regard to that supreme synthesis. Hence 
the grave danger for those students who, with an 
elementary knowledge of religion, embark on any 
scientific career. Very elementary knowledge of 
religion, such as that which one has on finishing 
high school, is a poor basis for any integration. The 
principles remain too vague, too confused and ab- 
stract. 

It follows, then, from an educational standpoint, 
that the function of religious training is to integrate 
all knowledge and to give to all science and life 
its ultimate meaning, and consequently its dyna- 
mism. Without it, all human wisdom remains cold, 
the universe is atomized and transformed into a 
heap of worthless fragments, and our own minds go 
through the same process. A godless mind is a di- 
vided mind, disintegrated and weak. Nor does this 
disintegration stop at the individual. As Plato so 
well saw, it spreads fatally to the whole body poli- 
tic. For it is not matter nor instinct which unites 
men, but spiritual ideals, capable of controlling self- 
ishness and creating harmony in the otherwise con- 
fused body of humanity. 

In a recent controversy as to whether Catholics 
should or should not attend non-Catholic universi- 
ties, a number of arguments were brought forward 
to show that Catholics should do so. None of these 
arguments even touched the basic point treated in 
this article and so vigorously emphasized by His 
Holiness: the need of a perfect integration of 
knowledge within the Christian spirit, the Catholic 
ideal of science as the “servant of theology.” They 
seemed to forget that real human learning is an 
ascension of the mind from the multiple to the 
One, from the created to the Creator, and that this 
ascension simply cannot be realized by the normal 
man, if each step or many steps are a brutal nega- 
tion of Him Who is the end of all human endeavors. 

This does not mean that in individual cases, when 
there is an urgent reason, leave cannot be granted 
by the Bishop of the locality for a Catholic to go to 
a non-Catholic university. But these are the excep- 
tions and the exception cannot be made into a rule. 
This is no reflection on the splendid work done by 
some Catholic chaplains in non-Catholic universi- 
ties. God knows how hard their job is, and they are 
undoubtedly worthy of all sympathy. But not all the 
sympathy in the world can alter the fact that in 
all this controversy there is a most important prin- 
ciple at stake: the principle of Catholic integration. 
And this obvious psychological principle has become 
a command since Pope Pius XI wrote his Encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth. 

Further it must be remembered that if chaplains 
at non-Catholic universities deserve our admiration, 
the men and women who toil day and night in the 
Catholic universities in order to keep the sacred fire 
burning, are also worthy of sympathy and support. 
To these Cardinal Pacelli, with his frequent visits 
to Catholic universities, has brought encourage- 
ment and inspiration. 
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SUASIONS 
AND PERSUASIONS 


THE good news has reached us, and it will be in- 
deed good news to our readers, that the Pilgrim is 
speeding homeward and will probably be back in 
charge of his own dear department ere the next 
AMERICA goes to press. In the meantime we feel 
we have been acting for the past three weeks like 
an ingratiating grocer who—if a customer might 
ask for literature as one might ask for soap or 
marmalade—has been saying to various people: 
“T am sorry, Madam, but we are all out of the Pil- 
grim this week, though we expect a new supply 
of him shortly. But we have something equally as 
good called the Puritan. Would you care to try 
him?” Any discriminating customer, anxious to be 
loyal to a product which has served her reliably 
for so many years, would reply (and probably has 
replied in quarters beyond our hearing): “I am 
sorry. I accept no substitutes. Let me know when 
the Pilgrim returns.” 

Speaking therefore of not accepting substitutes 
for the real thing, I may say a word about that in- 
teresting and often excusable substitute for thought 
which we call “an impression’’; or, to use a word 
coined by Mr. Arnold Lunn, of a “suasion” as a 
substitute for a “persuasion.” I do not know if I 
use the terms exactly as does Mr. Lunn. So let me 
give them my own meaning. 

There are certain subjects about which the mind 
has come to certitude by reasoned, logical thought. 
It has applied itself to a number of propositions 
objectively and unemotionally, reasoned about 
them in the light of the cold principles of sanity, 
and decided about them that they are true or false, 
tenable or untenable. Such certitudes we may legiti- 
mately call persuasions. These persuasions are not 
always interesting in any esthetic sense. I for one 
have never found it particularly interesting to re- 
mind myself that the whole cannot be greater than 
the sum of its parts, and when I first saw that truth 
stated in a book of logic, I merely murmured: “Yes, 
I see.” I certainly did not go into a rapture and 
shout: “Oh, how interesting! How perfectly extra- 
ordinary!” This in the order of axioms. But I have 
been equally unimpressed, at least in the sense that 
I was not fascinated, by most of the conclusions 
which I have derived from the processes of logical 
demonstration. 

My excitement upon learning that substance and 
accidents are separable, or that the continuum qua 
tale is indefinitely divisible, was unspeakably dull 
and tame compared to the mental thrill I felt upon 
discovering that nuns in a group, so it seemed to 
me, behaved like a regiment of nervous little birds, 
or that in his campaign speeches Mr. Roosevelt, so 


it seemed to me, oversmiled all his ideas. In the 
exercise of a persuasion the mind is disciplined by 
the cold fact. One might even say it is humbled by 
it. But when one indulges in a suasion, which I may 
define as the acceptance as true of something which 
one has never submitted to the test of strict evi- 
dence, one gets the delightful experience of not 
merely apprehending truth, but of somehow in- 
venting it. Subjectivism undoubtedly emphasizes 
the personal element in thought to the delight of 
the thinker. That’s why suasions are so pleasurable. 
And so dangerous. 

It will be well to remember this: In almost every 
argument one has with unbelievers on the subject 
of the Faith, one encounters the opposition almost 
never of persuasions, almost always of suasions. I 
am not condemning suasions entirely. There are 
thousands of trivialities which it is a waste of time 
to appraise logically, and in which we are entitled 
to let our own impression in the matter serve as 
the truth. But religion is not one of these, because 
to it is attached an eternal verity. Neither is man’s 
ethical behavior, because to it is attached an eternal 
reward or punishment. I once told an atheist that I 
knew more arguments against God’s existence than 
he did, and that I could present them more con- 
vincingly and more exasperatingly if I so desired. 
By which I meant to say that I could assemble any 
number of suasions which I had either experienced 
or heard, and could use them emotionally and im- 
aginatively to overshroud the simple truth that God 
does exist, which truth comes to me by way of the 
simplest process of thought, unadorned by any ex- 
citement or any entertainment. 

To a muddle-headed friend who once argued that 
the State ought to put incurables to death, I once 
refrained from refuting this practice by any of my 
persuasions (which are, in the order of ethics, that 
murder is wrong, and, in the order of religion, that 
Christ has sanctified suffering) and I regaled him 
with an elaborately contrived suasion. ‘“The State!” 
I exclaimed. “Do you mean to tell me that you want 
that bunch of grafters down in the legislature, 
Jones, Wigglesworth and McGonigle, to take charge 
of the life and death of our poor sick people? Do 
you want them to get quiet little rake-offs for put- 
ting unnecessary aunts and uncles out of the way, 
when their sympathetic nieces and nephews begin 
to grow impatient for the insurance money?” “I 
see what you mean” replied my muddle-headed 
friend. But of course he didn’t. For a poorer argu- 
ment against the wrongfulness of murder could 
hardly be presented. Through suasions one doesn’t 
see anything. One merely fancies one sees. 

I could continue on this subject indefinitely, and 
could add, if I may say so, many other interesting 
illustrations. But space dwindles, and it is time to 
sign one’s self: THE PURITAN. 
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TAX-CONSCIOUS CITIZENS 


SUPPORT of a candidate for public office is far 
from our minds. Even were it not, the elections 
are a thing of the past. Perhaps, therefore, we can 
commend Judge Bleakley, recently New York’s Re- 
publican candidate for the office of Governor, for 
his insistence that every citizen should be “tax- 
conscious.” 

Perhaps our commendation flows from the fact 
that this is one of our favorite themes, and has been 
for twenty years and more. The intimate connec- 
tion between high taxes and the cost of living is ap- 
parent to any student, but, unfortunately, it is not 
equally apparent to a majority of our people. The 
eagerness with which some State officials fall in 
with crack-brained schemes of ‘Federal aid” shows 
plainly their belief that it is possible to get some- 
thing in this world without paying for it. These 
mendicants seem to be laboring under the error 
that the Federal Government has uncounted stores 
of gold and diamonds at Washington which it can 
rain over the States, free of all charge to the States. 
The simple truth is that the Federal Government 
has nothing but debts. 

Whatever Washington, or any of the States, 
“gives” is simply what has first been taken from 
the people, through taxes, direct and indirect. But 
the Government does not “give” as much as it 
takes. It returns your dollar minus an “overhead” 
which is supposed to represent the cost of “admin- 
istration.” Naturally, not all officials at Washing- 
ton or at the State capitals are benevolent old ladies 
and gentlemen who devote themselves without pay 
to the interests of the people. They must live, or 
they believe that they must, and they live at the 
expense of the public. No Government builds a 
court house or paves a street free of cost, any more 
than it carries your letter through the mail free 
of cost. We know that postage stamps cost money. 
The sooner we realize that every government ser- 
vice of any kind, Federal, State or municipal, also 
costs money, the sooner will we begin to apply to 
government economical methods. 

Closely allied to the delusion that government 
services cost nothing, is the belief that only the rich 
pay taxes. It would be nearer the truth to assert 
that only the poor pay taxes. Taxes are paid by the 
ultimate consumer, and no one has yet shown us 
a method of distributing taxes equitably, so that 
the greater burden will be assumed by those better 
able to carry it. A higher assessment on a dwelling 
house is invariably followed by a higher rent. The 
owner, since he cannot pay the tax without decreas- 
ing the income on his investment, passes it on to 
his tenant. Consumers pay more for food, clothing, 
light, heat, and transportation, as often as the tax- 
assessments are increased. Our economic frame- 
work is so constructed that taxes fall through the 
meshes upon the ultimate consumer, and he must 
pay them. Here we have a problem that baffled 
Jefferson. Perhaps the only alleviation is a “tax- 
conscious” people who will insist on knowing what 
their government costs. 
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EDITOR 


PRINCIPLE FIRST 


SINCE November 3, the uproar of the political 
orators, every one with his platforms and his plans, 
has ceased to assail the public ear. It now remains 
for every citizen, regardless of party affiliations, 
to do all that lies in him to aid the Federal and the 
State Governments in the performance of their 
duties, of which the first is to provide for the com- 
mon good. Parties are merely means to an end; our 
country must come first. If the elections have 
buried, temporarily, your political hopes, you need 
not be discouraged. One of the best aids to good 
government is an intelligent and alert opposition. 


THE BATTLE A 


THAT it is permissible to be taught by an 
enemy is an ancient saw. But all depends upon 
what it is that we allow the enemy to teach us. 
It seems to us that we are learning the wrong 
lesson when we interrupt a Communist orator 
by overturning the platform on which he 
stands, or throw him into jail on an obviously 
trumped-up charge. That is the custom in Rus- 
sia, but this is a land of ordered liberty. It will 
not long remain a land of liberty, if we violent- 
ly wrest from others the rights we vindicate for 
ourselves under the Constitution. 

At the same time, we think it is criminal to 
allow Communists to continue to advocate their 
subversive policies, and both foolish and unsafe 
to persuade ourselves that this country is in 
no danger from Communism. Unfortunately, it 
is not uncommon to hear Catholics, otherwise 
well informed, remark that since there cannot 
be more than 100,000 Communists in the United 
States, we are fighting an enemy that does not 
exist. It is possible that 100,000 static Com- 
munists might not constitute a national peril, 
but ours are not static. They are active propa- 
gandists, boring into our factories, our schools 
and colleges, and our Government, State and 
Federal. The general who permits himself to 
underestimate the strength of his enemy will 
have a rude awakening at the first encounter. 
Washington once won an important campaign 
by allowing a spy to steal an apparently cor- 
rect, but sadly incomplete roster of the Ameri- 
can forces. The Communists themselves are re- 
sponsible for the fiction that they are a small 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


IN the weeks before Congress convenes we shall 
hear much about social reconstruction. Through it 
all, one luminous principle, stated by Leo XIII in 
his Labor Encyclical should be held in mind: “The 
more that is done for the benefit of the working 
classes by the general laws of the country, the less 
need will there be to seek for special means to re- 
lieve them.” This does not mean that all legislation 
designed to benefit the wage-earner will actually 
help him. Brains must be blended with benevolence. 
No worker ever breakfasted on a bureau ruling, or 
dined on a Federal statute. 


T COMMUNISM 


and contemptible army, but we lay ourselves 
open to defeat if we accept that estimate. Hence, 
too much praise cannot be given Catholic jour- 
nals and Catholic societies which are publish- 
ing articles and booklets to uncover the wiles of 
Communism, and to show its incompatibility 
with the American and, indeed, with any civil- 
ized form of government. The enemy is not at 
the door. He is actually on the field, and he will 
have an easy victory if he can lull our sus- 
picions, and so take us unawares. 

Yet it is not enough to know the field oc- 
cupied by the enemy, and his strength. We must 
also know what weapons can be used to rout 
him. While we must not cease to expose the 
godless and anarchical character of Commu- 
nism, it seems to us that a better means of 
fighting this diabolical enemy lies in working 
for the revival in society of Christian princi- 
ples. To quote one of the resolutions adopted at 
a great mass meeting in Montreal on the Feast 
of Christ the King, we must demand that Gov- 
ernments do away with the abuses of capital- 
ism, and establish the reforms, outlined in the 
Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, which sup- 
press economic dictatorship and provide a bet- 
ter distribution of wealth. 

That these abuses exist cannot be denied. 
They are as strong as they were forty years 
ago when Leo XIII denounced them. It is well 
to fight the evil that is Communism, but it is 
even more necessary to fight for the good, by 
demanding that governments do their part in 
establishing justice and charity for all. 





UNION RACKETEERS 


THERE is an essential difference between a labor 
leader and a labor racketeer. It is necessary to sub- 
mit this platitude since the two are often con- 
founded. Some years ago, it seemed to us that 
President Green, of the American Federation of 
Labor, winked uncertainly in making the distinc- 
tion, and our suggestion that he clear his vision 
and rid the unions of racketeers won us bitter 
words from him. Hence it is not surprising that 
in some parts of the country, including Brooklyn, 
“labor leader” and “racketeer” are synonomous 
terms. 

Some weeks ago, special prosecutor Dewey, who 
has been investigating various forms of criminal 
activity in New York, arrested fourteen labor lead- 
ers and two lawyers on charges of extortion. These 
gentlemen, the prosecutor asserts, organized first 
a labor union for restaurant workers, and next a 
restaurant owners’ “protective asseciation.” As 
workers who declined to join these unions generally 
came to grief at the hands of the organizers, the 
unions were soon filled. The owners, too, found that 
the arguments of the organizers were quite irre- 
sistible. All who refused to see the light after the 
first interview were beaten up, and if this treat- 
ment failed to bring conviction, their restaurants 
were picketed, or even invaded by hired thugs, and 
wrecked. The racketeers collected dues from both 
workers and owners, and in an ordinary year, these 
would amount to about $2,000,000. On the whole, 
the owners seem to have made a better bargain 
than the workers, for after several “strikes” the 
two parties came together most amicably, and the 
workers signed new contracts at a lower wage. 

Now these are merely accusations by the prose- 
cutor, and until the organizers have been convicted 
by due process of law, they must be presumed 
guiltless. But the charges have a familiar sound. 
We have heard them before, and we have heard 
them substantiated in open court, and in this city 
of New York we have seen a fairly long, but not 
long enough, file of labor leaders making their way 
to Sing Sing. Unfortunately, we have also seen 
these same leaders return to the city in a kind of 
triumphal procession on the expiration of their all- 
too brief periods of incarceration, to be decked with 
flowers of rhetoric, presented with very real purses, 
and restored to their former positions as “labor 
leaders.””’ When will the worker, along with some 
who claim to be his betters, learn to distinguish 
between a labor leader and a thief who will not stop 
at murder to fill his purse? 

The last great leader organized labor had in this 
country was John Mitchell, and he died in 1919. 
Since that time labor has had no man of vision, 
intellectual ability, and courage at its head; and 
we say that with a list of the officials of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and of other labor or- 
ganizations at our elbow. In the local field, it has 
been generalled by men of mediocre ability and, 
often, of considerably less than mediocre honesty, 
who have emptied the pockets of the poor to live 
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in luxury. To what pass its national leaders have 
brought it, can be seen in the rivalries of Presi- 
dent Green and John L. Lewis, culminating in a 
quarrel which divides the labor front at the very 
moment that union is imperatively needed. 

It is not to be wondered at that union labor, so 
misguided and so misled, finds itself between two 
fires. Employers decline to enter into relations with 
men who will not keep their pledged word, and the 
company union comes into being. On the other side, 
the Communists preach to the union man that the 
union is nothing but a means of robbing dupes. All 
too often they are right. 

What organized labor needs far more than a ccen- 
vention under the balmy skies of Florida or at At- 
lantic City, is a housecleaning. The genuine labor 
union and the honest labor-union man have noth- 
ing to fear from the most searching investigation, 
but organized labor has everything to gain. It is 
preferable that this cleansing of the Augean stables 
be done by labor itself, but we are frank to confess 
that we know of no labor leader big enough to do 
the job, and very few who will even admit that 
it needs to be done. It would seem that our only 
resource is to put this long over-due work into the 
hands of the local prosecuting attorney. 

Thoroughly imbued with the principles expressed 
in the great Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, 
we yield to no one in our eager desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of the man who earns his living 
by the labor of his hands. That is why, with no fear 
of any labor organization, and with no favor to ask 
from any, we repeat the warning we have given 
again and again. The so-called “union” which with 
a savage cruelty rarely found, even among capital- 
istic exploiters of the poor, victimizes its members, 
must be destroyed, by organized labor itself, if pos- 
sible, otherwise by the State. 


IPSWICH AND RENO 


ILL does it become us to cast stones at the divorce 
laws of any country in the world. For fraud and 
collusion, for legal sanctions on successive polyg- 
amy, for multitudinous devices which make pos- 
sible the dissolution of marriage at will, we are 
without a peer. We recognize in the various States 
a total of fifty-seven causes for legal divorce. This 
means, in practice, that anyone able to pay the legal 
fees can have his or her marriage set aside. Our 
legal standards are deplorably lax, and our legal 
procedure in all but a few of the States is laxer. 
But with our own degradation admitted, it would 
seem that the proceedings at Ipswich strike a new 
low. Ordinarily, a divorce is not granted in England 
after a hearing that lasts barely twenty minutes. 
There is a tendency in the courts, growing weaker, 
we admit, in recent years, to demand solid evidence 
in support of the facts alleged in the petition. But 
this can not be done when any one of the parties 
affected is excused from attendance at the hear- 
ings. Even in the United States, we look with sus- 
picion on “undefended actions.” Collusion is as pos- 
sible in England as it is in the United States, al- 
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though, unless we are in error, the courts there 
generally demand, through the King’s proctor, safe- 
guards of which our courts, with a few exceptions, 
know nothing. 

In view of the high social position of all parties 
involved in the case at Ipswich, it would have been 
proper, it seems to us, to insist rigidly upon all 
safeguards. The proceedings there and their issue 
strike at the stability of marriage, but the evil does 
not end at that point. They also degrade the court 
which countenanced them, and will undoubtedly 
tend to lower all courts in public esteem. In the 
fortunes of the participants in this wretched case, 
we have not the slightest interest, but the inter- 
national scandal which it has already caused must 
be of deep concern to all upright men. England may 
yet discover that at Ipswich the country took its 
first step to Reno. 


PEACE 


EVERYWHERE in the world today, we find war 
and oppression, and everywhere the hearts of men 
are troubled. In some countries, actual conflict is 
in progress, but even in those which are supposed 
to be at peace with all the world, we find not only 
rumors of war, but actual preparations for war. 
It is not pleasant to read, for instance, that in a 
number of the capitals of Europe the authorities 
think it necessary to drill the civilian population in 
the use of gas-masks, and that armored shelters are 
being prepared for use should the city be bom- 
barded from the air. It is even less pleasant to learn 
that scientists are preparing new poisonous gases 
and projectiles against which no protection will be 
afforded by masks and pits. 

Our own country is not behind any other in pre- 
paring for war; still, it can hardly be said that the 
evils of militarism are rampant amongst us. The 
oppression from which we suffer does not arise so 
much out of militarism as from an economic system 
which has allowed an almost unchecked capitalism 
to control our social and political life. The want 
that follows wars between capital and labor can be 
as distressing as the want which is caused by inter- 
national war. Between a military dictator, able to 
enforce his will upon the people, and an economic 
dictator who can control the lot of every man who 
works for wages, there is not much to choose. 

The distress that is in the world today is not 
willed by Almighty God. Dictators are created and 
kept in power by man’s rebellion against a God of 
justice and peace. God’s will for all His children is 
beautifully expressed in the words which the 
Church has chosen from the twenty-ninth chapter 
of Jeremias, to be read as the Introit of the Mass 
tomorrow. “The Lord saith, I think thoughts of 
peace and not of affliction: you shall call upon Me 
and I will hear you, and I will bring you back from 
your capitivity from all places.” At this time of 
distress, no promise could be more consoling. It re- 
minds us that He is a merciful Father, always 
ready to hear us when we turn to Him, to strength- 
en us in our weakness, and to console us. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ENps. The President of the Uni- 
ted States will have been elected by the time these 
lines are read. 45,473,000 voters, more or less, will 
have registered their convictions that President 
Roosevelt has benefited the nation through the 
New Deal and other policies, and that he is to be 
trusted as the leader for the next four years; or, 
they will have affirmed with Governor Landon that 
the President has changed the nature and function 
of American government and, if elected, will likely 
violate other fundamental principles; or, they will 
have agreed with Governor Smith that President 
Roosevelt no longer represents traditional Demo- 
crats but has developed a new party. The Union 
party headed by William Lemke, aided by the 
oratory of Father Coughlin, has withdrawn many 
votes from President Roosevelt, with results at this 
time of writing unpredictable. Though the Commu- 
nist party may not have polled a large vote, its in- 
fluence in creating favor or antagonism toward 
President Roosevelt has been a large factor. 

Verification of the results of the “straw votes” 
undertaken by various agencies. will now have been 
settled. Just prior to the balloting, the largest, most 
scientific, and, in all previous elections, the most 
uncannily accurate poll of the Literary Digest was 
decisively in favor of the election of Governor Lan- 
don, both in the popular and the electoral vote. 
Large canvasses among the rural voters also turned 
in a Landon majority. Some smaller national polls, 
such as that conducted by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, Fortune, etc., predicted the re- 
election of President Roosevelt, and certain State 
polls, such as that of the Baltimore Sun and the 
New York Daily News, put those States in the 
Roosevelt column, contrary to the finding of the 
Literary Digest. All of these agencies, though ex- 
pressing confidence in their returns, admitted that 
a shifting of ballots in the border-line States would 
materially upset their predictions. ° 

The two major candidates concentrated in the 
final week on the Eastern electorate. President 
Roosevelt has broken all records for the Presiden- 
tial incumbent in the number of his speeches and 
the extent of his tours. He made his final appeal on 
a platform at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on November 1. Governor Landon, introduced by 
Justice Wm. Bleakley, addressed the nation from 
Madison Square Garden on October 29. The final 
appeals to the electorate were broadcast over the 
radio. On November 2, from eleven to twelve (East- 
ern Standard), the Democrats sent out their nation- 
wide message over a network of more than 250 sta- 
tions. The Republicans held the air over a smaller 
chain from ten to eleven. The minor parties were 
heard earlier, over independent stations. The total 
spent on broadcasting for this eve of the polling day 
was in excess of $100,000. Notable in the election 


just concluded was the increase in registration. In- 
vestigations thus far concluded indicate fraud and 
irregularities, especially in large cities. 


SPAIN AND PorRTUGAL. Strained relations between 
Madrid and Lisbon came to a dramatic pass with 
the Portuguese Foreign Minister’s announcement 
to the press that his Government had informed 
Sefor Claudio Albornoz, technically Spanish Am- 
bassador, of the severance of diplomatic relations 
between the two countries. . . . At the same time 
word was sent to the Portuguese Charge d’Af- 
faires at Alicante to embark at once for Lisbon 
on the warship then in that harbor. The Lisbon 
Government reserved to itself the right to make 
known the specific charges of the note at an oppor- 
tune moment. . . . Internal affairs in Madrid reached 
a crisis when Sefor Indalecio Prieto, Minister of 
Marine, quit the capital for Barcelona. Friction be- 
tween Premier Francisco Largo Caballero and the 
Minister was said to have precipitated the depar- 
ture. Prieto, with several other Ministers, has joined 
President Azania at Barcelona in an attempt to or- 
ganize a new government in the Catalan province. 
... The Ministry at Madrid committed the direction 
of the war to the immediate care of the Premier 
and his fiery Foreign Minister, Julio Alvarez. Gen- 
eral Sebastian Pozas, sexagenarian Government 
leader, was given supreme command of the Madrid 
armies, replacing General José Asensio, who was 
made Under-Secretary of War. . . . A methodical 
advance on Madrid marked the progress of the Civil 
War. Nationalist forces made slow but steady drives 
on all fronts. An increasingly tight cordon of Na- 
tionalist armies pressed closer to the city, closing 
all rail communications with the capital. Stubborn 
resistance was made by the Government troops at 
Navalcarnero on the Southwest front and at E] Es- 
corial in the Northwest. In the latter section all 
attempts to dislodge the defenders to date have 
proven futile. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. Before the inter- 
national non-intervention committee on Spain, sit- 
ting in London, Russia’s delegation brandished a 
note advising that the Soviet “could not consider 
itself bound by the non-intervention agreement to 
any greater extent than the remaining participants 
in this agreement.” . . . Did this mean that Russia 
would openly assist the Spanish Reds? For three 
hours the committee tried to induce Ivan M. Malsky, 
Soviet Ambassador to London, to tell. Malsky 
drummed the table, kept repeating: “The note 
speaks for itself.’”” Committeemen commenced sus- 
pecting Malsky did not know what it meant. Finally, 
he agreed to ask Moscow. Moscow’s reply, instead 
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of elucidating, injected more fog around the Rus- 
sian position. . . . The British Government offered 
the committee evidence of three instances in which 
Russia shipped airplanes, bombs, tanks, ammuni- 
tion, guns, trench mortars, rifles, military lorries to 
the Spanish Reds; one instance in which Italian air- 
planes were landed at Majorca. . . . The committee 
declared charges that Italy and Portugal had aided 
the Insurgents were “unproved”; remained silent 
about the accusations against Russia. . . . It asked 
Russia for an explanation of an Italian note con- 
taining twenty new allegations of Soviet arms ship- 
ments to Madrid. . . . Portugal threw a bombshell 
into the committee, accusing Russia of instigating, 
methodically planning the present sanguinary civil 
war in Spain. Last February, Portugal charged, 
Russia sent Bela Kun, head of the post-war Hun- 
garian Bolshevik regime to Spain with instructions 
to organize a Red militia, set up a Communistic re- 
gime. 


BELGIUM AND FRANCE. Belgium witnessed a day 
of violence unequalled in years. Permission for a 
political demonstration having been refused him, 
Leon Degrelle, head of the Rexist party, decided to 
hold one anyway. Throughout the day and into the 
evening Rexists battled police and troops in Brus- 
sels’ three principal squares. . . . A rumor that Bel- 
gium intended to fortify her French frontier was 
whispered in Parliament. . . . In France, the Radi- 
cal Socialist party decided unanimously to continue 
its support of Premier Leon Blum’s Government. 
It warned the Premier, however, that this backing 
would be withdrawn unless strong measures were 
taken to end the occupational strikes in factories. 
. . . The Cabinet passed a program to increase 
French air forces on a colossal scale. The stagger- 
ing sum of five billion francs ($232,625,000) will be 
appropriated to fill the air with French planes. 


ITALY AND GERMANY. After the assassination of 
Chancelor Dollfuss of Austria in July, 1934, Ger- 
many and Italy drew far apart. Last week they be- 
came close friends once more; their past differences 
being pronounced merely “lover’s quarrels.’’ Chan- 
celor Hitler stood on the terrace of his chalet in the 
Bavarian highlands, watched a party motoring up 
the incline. Out of a car stepped Count Galeazzo 
Ciano (only thirty-five years old, Ciano marched on 
Rome in 1922; married Edda Mussolini in 1930; 
abandoned dramatic criticism; became Italian en- 
voy in South America, Vatican City, Shanghai; 
head of the Italian press; Fascist General; Foreign 
Minister; is being groomed, report said, as Musso- 
lini’s successor). Hitler greeted him warmly; took 
him inside for a three-hour conference; later per- 
sonally informed him the German Government had 
decided to recognize Italian conquest of Ethiopia. 
Count Ciano, speaking for both Germany and Italy, 
issued a communiqué announcing an agreement be- 
tween the two nations. It does not have the status 
of a formal treaty. (A formal alliance between Ger- 
many and Italy would drive France still closer to 
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Russia; tighten the bond between England and 
France. Mussolini is said to be working for a Lo- 
carno four-power pact—England, France, Germany 
and Italy.) The new Italo-German understanding 
calls for friendly cooperation in their “paralleling 
interests”; a united stand against Communism; a 
united position regarding Spain; cooperation in the 
Danubian sector; conclusion of a new Locarno 
treaty strictly confined to Western Europe; grants 
of economic concessions to Germany in Ethiopia. 
Germany’s increased participation in Danubian af- 
fairs was considered of outstanding importance. 
That there was much more in the understanding 
which was not revealed was generally believed. The 
new pact, uniting Germany and Italy, with their 
satellites, Austria and Hungary, forms in Central 
Europe a solid bloc, 130,000,000 strong. 


ENGLISH “ForpD’” Dirrers. There was bickering 
behind the scenes in the English march to prepared- 
ness. “God help you in case of war!’”’ Lord Nuffield, 
the “Ford” of England, shouted at the English Air 
Minister, Viscount Swinton, after criticizing the 
Government’s plans for rearmament. . . . The 
American stake in the present frenzied efforts of 
Britain to equal her rivals in the air appeared to 
be constantly increasing. . . . In addition to the air- 
plane orders to be placed in the United States, 
England placed a requisition for 300 planes with 
the Canadian branch of an American firm. Eng- 
land, moreover, will pay royalties to still another 
firm in the United States for propellors of Ameri- 
can design she is now manufacturing. 


MUSSOLINI OLIVE BRANCH. Premier Mussolini, 
speaking at Bologna, in the land of his birth and 
boyhood, for the first time since 1926 when a Bo- 
lognese boy attempted his life, offered peace to the 
world. “We hold out an olive branch,” he said. “But 
pay attention. This olive branch emerges from an 
immense forest. It is a forest of 8,000,000 bayonets 
. . . bayonets whetted to razorlike sharpness and 
entrusted to young and fearless hearts.” The speech 
was not at all a saber-rattling one. It stressed the 
achievements of the Fascist Government during his 
fourteen years in office. One hundred thousand 
people crowded the historic Piazza del Nettuno and 
every few minutes they burst into frantic applause. 


FOOTNOTES. An enormous increase in world arma- 
ment was revealed by the League of Nations. There 
was a billion-dollar increase in 1935 over 1934, and 
this, exclusive of Germany. . . . More than nine 
billion dollars was spent during 1935 by the na- 
tions rearming. . . . Rev. Martin Niemoeller, one 
of th most militant of the leaders of the Protestant 
Church in Germany, in a public address, confessed 
that the Protestant Church had fallen completely 
under the control of the Nazi regime. . . . On the 
first “Day of the North” Denmark, Iceland, Swe- 
den, Norway and Finland exchanged radio greet- 
ings, pledged a closer union for the future. 
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1932 WISDOM 


EDITOR: I copied the following lines from the Lon- 
don Tablet of May 21, 1932, and have kept the item 
chiefly to see whether our Catholic press was sens- 
ing the situation of the world’s affairs correctly. I 
am sure your readers will transpose the thought 
from England to America, so I'll hasten to the 
citation: 

An additional reason for abating Moscow’s insist- 
ently subversive activities in Britain is to be found 
in Russia’s intensified economic penetration of Spain. 
Many a time has the Tablet reminded easy-going 
Britons that Bolshevism does never cease to cherish 
Trotsky’s dream of “a Europe Red at both ends,” 
with Spain as the westward claw of the Communist 
and Atheist pincers. During this month of May, high 
Officials of the Five Year Plan have been ostenta- 
tiously busy in and around Bilbao, the center of 
Spain’s metal industries. Russia sells to Spain (under 
a contract signed by the Republic Finance Minister) 
large shipments of petrol, and is now encouraging 
unemployed Spanish metal-workers to believe that 
closer bonds between the two countries would im- 
mediately lead to very large orders from the Soviets 
for rolled-iron from Bilbao’s furnaces and forges. We 
shall watch events keenly. If the Republican Min- 
isters are sincere in their anti-red protestations, they 
will not, without the most drastic safeguards, enter 
into commercial transactions which would enable 
Moscow to plant a new legion of propagandists in a 
part of Spain already inclined to Red Revolution. A 
Muscovite setback in Great Britain would have 
wholesome repercussions in Spain. (p. 654) 

The American Catholic press has, of course, been 
pointing out the same lesson; but, four years ago, 
it was not watching Spain, in particular, so keenly. 

Detroit, Mich. J. K. L. 


TAKORADI P. O. BOX 50 


EDITOR: Thanks ever so much. By the way can 
I be introduced to any Catholic brother with whom 
I can exchange views of our locality regarding 
our improvements towards our Holy Mother the 
Church. My age is thirty-five years. I have a de- 
sire to correspond with Catholics from far over 
the sea. 

Gold Coast, Africa 


APPROVING SISTERS 


EDITOR: Our only answer to Mr. Goldstein (Joy- 
ous Sisters, October 3) is the letter received from 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Villa Loretto, 
Peekskill, N. Y., as it is so clearly a vindication of 
the spiritual value of Cloistered. To us it is nearer 
the truth, because it is more authoritative than any 
opinion Mr. Goldstein might express. The Sisters 


of the Good Shepherd state: 
We feel that we are are voicing the sentiments of 


R. B. FLYNN 


every member of the vast army of women through- 

out the world who are voluntarily enlisted under the 

leadership of Christ the King, when we give expres- 
sion of our conviction that this portrayal of a life so 
little known and still less understood, is destined to 
accomplish a great work for God and for humanity. 

As we followed the swiftly changing scenes depict- 
ing so reverentially and with such beauty and sim- 
plicity, the daily routine of the life of a cloistered 
nun, our thoughts, moving just as swiftly, were 
replete with happy memories of the day when the 
doors of the Convent opened to admit us and, closing, 
shut out the world that we had known from infancy, 
and introduced us to a world radiant with peace and 
joy and a happiness such as can be found in its full- 
est and highest development only where the things 
of the spirit reign supreme. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Goldstein is the only one 
among millions of people who have seen our picture, 
and who has given out a statement of this kind. 
The rest of the world, including the Vatican papers 
in Rome, have eulogized it. Even the sophisticated 
Broadway papers found the picture reverent and 
dignified. 


New York City BEST FILM COMPANY, INC. 


PARISH RETREATS 


EDITOR: It may be of interest to the readers of 
AMERICA to learn of a project which was success- 
fully worked out in our local parish. During the 
Retreat Convention, which was held in Chicago in 
June, it occurred to one of the parishioners that 
the closed retreat, while it is ideal, is something of 
a spiritual luxury; it is available only to the priv- 
ileged few who have the leisure to spend three 
precious days away from their homes at one of the 
convents where retreats are usually given. To, by 
far, the greatest proportion of our Catholic women 
everywhere, it would be a physical impossibility 
to leave their home responsibilities for even so 
short a time as three days. And yet these women, 
zealous, pious, devoted to every good cause in the 
parish, would find unpredictable spiritual oppor- 
tunity in a real retreat. With a little planning, how- 
ever, they could take care of breakfast and the eve- 
ning meal for the family, and still be free during 
the greater part of the day. For those who would 
find the care of small children an obstacle to mak- 
ing the retreat, arrangements could be made with 
a kindergarten teacher to take care of these little 
ones in her home. So, since the women could not 
go to the retreat, the retreat was brought to them. 

There were no sermons of the ephemerally emo- 
tional type. Instead, the conferences were based on 
the Spiritual Exercises, given by a Jesuit experi- 
enced in retreat work, the same as those given at 
a closed retreat. Each day’s program opened with 
Mass at eight o’clock. A simple breakfast and 
luncheon was served in the parish Social Center. 
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The charge was nominal, and was taken care of 
by means of voluntary contributions. Two confer- 
ences in the morning and two in the afternoon were 
interspersed with free time for reading, walking 
about in the Sisters’ garden, or visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. The retreatants closed the day with 
Benediction at four o’clock. 

The project has met with tremendous enthusiasm 
here and might easily be carried out elsewhere. 
This is a day, not only of unspeakable atrocities 
against religion, but also of a renaissance of the 
recognition of spiritual values. It is a day when 
even the rank and file of our Catholic people are 
ripe to profit by the spiritual dynamics of St. Ig- 
natius. What more apt to meet this fact than re- 
treats everywhere, for everyone? 

Elmhurst, Il. Marie E. KERWIN 


SACRAMENTALS SOUGHT 


EDITOR: Our C.C.C. Hospital cares for thirty large 
companies. Last winter, I erected an altar on one 
of our vacant wards. I went through much trouble 
in order to obtain permission to do so. We are very 
fortunate to have daily Mass in our hospital chapel. 
Being a converted young man I appreciate the holy 
Faith and do much Social Service. 

Sines last February, I distributed more than one 
thous. d rosaries and as many other religious 
articles 

If any of your readers can send me for my Army 
and C.C.C. patients new or used rosaries, medals, 
scapulars, prayer-books, etc., I will greatly appreci- 
ate it because I have very many deserving young 
patients who are continuously requesting articles 
from me. 

Fort Devens, Mass. WM. DON J. MARSH, R.N. 


CRYING EVILS 


EDITOR: “Parishioner’s” letter (October 17) de- 
scribes a condition which I have observed through- 
out at least two large dioceses here in the East. I 
am careful to mention the geographical location 
lest I incur the just wrath of Middle Westerners! 

Catholic clergymen and their close associates are 
fond of advancing what arguments they can muster 
against Communism; yet, our twenty million Amer- 
ican Catholics are permitting the Neo-Malthusians 
to bleed our nation white. 

Lest this be thought a merely gratuitous asser- 
tion, it may be in order to note the following facts: 

1. Sterilization laws are on the books or in course 
of enactment in all but sixteen States. 

2. Birth Control advocates are becoming increas- 
ingly aggressive. 

3. Suicide is advocated in a book devoted to the 
subject written by a high-ranking official of a life 
insurance company with thousands of Catholic pol- 
icy holders. 

4. Procrustean destruction—“ploughing under” 
—has become a policy of government. 

5. In a country where journalism flourishes, 
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twenty million Catholics have one daily newspaper. 
Petty diocesan jealousies keep their circulation low. 

6. America’s largest Catholic city has many Cath- 
olic hospitals but not one Catholic medical school. 

7. Degreed professors in economics at a Catholic 
Action adult education project at a Catholic Uni- 
versity showed themselves incompetent to teach a 
truly modern Catholic approach to contemporary 
economic and social problems, such as mass pro- 
duction; shorter work week; slum clearance, etc. 

8. Lynching colored victims continues. 

These are certainly evils crying for remedy. That 
remedy does not consist in blithe, but formalistic, 
dissection of syllogisms before a coterie of tea- 
drinkers. The Catholic remedy must be Catholic 
Action by the vast masses of the Catholic people. 
with such non-Catholics as they can attract. Lead- 
ership must come from the Bishops. 

In conclusion, it seems pertinent to remark that 
one of the finest of the extremely few Catholic 
museums in the country, as well as the best Cath- 
olic medical school, are situated in Milwaukee, a 
Leftist city. 

Flushing, N. Y. 


RE, SARASOLA 


EDITOR: The Basque Nationalists are but a small 
fanatical portion of the population of the four 
Provinces, as the result of the last elections show. 
In 1931 they returned in all 16 Deputies. The Carl- 
ists are strong in the Basque provinces, so are the 
Ceda, and also the Socialists, especially in the in- 
dustrial towns. It was the treachery of these Basque 
Nationalists that deprived the Ceda from returning 
the majority ticket in all the Basque country in 
February. The Basque Nationalists ran on an inde- 
pendent ticket, split the Catholic vote and let in the 
Popular Front. Then they also contracted to sup- 
port the Popular Front on the promise that this 
Government would give them a statute of auton- 
omy. When the civil war came (which they did not 
expect) they took the side of the Reds; and, as Mola 
has said, this treachery caused the slowness of the 
Revolt up there and the atrocities in San Sebastian. 
And even when they got control in San Sebastian 
and the Reds clamored for the execution of the 
hostages (innocent people arrested as “sympa- 
thizers with Fascists’) the Basque Nationalist 
leader said: “You will be satisfied.’”” Anyone can see 
how ridiculous is the assertion that the majority of 
the clergy are in sympathy with them. 
Rochester, N. Y. OWEN B. McGurIRE 


G. M. K. 


BULBS OR TAPERS 


EDITOR: It is too bad that the article Our Church 
Is As Modern As Any (September 19) by Doran 
Hurley, did not mention the electric votive-light 
stands which are modernizing our churches today. 
A short article on the liturgical value of these 
stands would, to my mind, be very appropriate. 
Belfield, N.D. F.J.A. 
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THE FRENCH REVIVAL 


IN RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


JOSEPH B. CODE 








SOME time ago George Goyau, of the French Acad- 
emy, drew attention to the present definite intel- 
lectual trend in France toward higher religious 
studies. In practically every field, more or less allied 
with that of religion, there is an extraordinary 
output of scholarly dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
periodical reviews. And this is all the more remark- 
able when one considers that the Church in France 
has undergone two major trials in the last twenty- 
five years. 

The first of these trials was the separation of 
Church and State in 1905, which brought in its 
train a series of financial problems, little conducive 
to the promotion of religious culture of the higher 
type. Economics, not research, was the order of 
the day. Here was a clergy suddenly robbed of all 
financial support, and a laity whose numbers were 
already decimated by the sinister philosophy of the 
école laique. If money was to be expended, it 
seemed that it should go to churches, seminaries, 
schools, and other institutions asking help, and not 
to scholars eager for intellectual pursuits. And yet, 
despite an outlook of the most hopeless sort, and 
problems that were taxing the ingenuity of both 
clergy and laity of the lately disfranchised church, 
a deeply religious intellectual movement began, 
which found expression in an unusual array of 
splendid instruments de travail. 

In several fields they appeared. Simultaneous 
with the publication of Dom Cabrol’s Dictionnaire 
de liturgie et d’archéologie chrétienne came Mon- 
signor Baudrillart’s Dictionnaire d’histoire et de 
géographie ecclésiastique. MM. Vacant and Man- 
genot published their Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, and Pére d’Alés his Dictionnaire apolo- 
gétique de la foi catholique. Other works followed 
of such an excellence that they were gratefully 
received by savants, libraries, and universities 
throughout the world. 

Then came the war. All research stopped, or at 
least all evidence of it, until quasi-normal conditions 
were established in 1918. Immediately returned the 
same energy, the same scholarship, as from 1905 
to 1914. One publisher alone released in a few years 
the well-known works on Christ by the three Jes- 


uits, Fathers Prat, de Grandmaison, and Lebreton, 
and the no less famous work on the New Testament 
by Pére Lagrange, O.P. Important publications of 
the Bibliothéque de philosophie appeared simulta- 
neously with certain numbers of M. Joly’s Les 
Saints, whereas the collection Science et religion 
provided an authoritative series of single books, all 
to supplement the larger and more academic col- 
lections of dictionaries and encyclopedias. 

Monsieur Goyau pointed out that it was impossi- 
ble to find at the end of the nineteenth century 
any issues of present-day learned reviews. For in- 
stance, the Jesuits in the last score of years have 
added to their list, the chief of which is Etudes 
already more than sixty years old, Recherches de 
science religieuse and the Revue d’ascétique et de 
mystique. The Dominicans began three new publi- 
cations: Vie Spirituelle, Revue des Jeunes, and Vie 
Intellectuelle, continuing at the same time their 
well-known Revue Thomiste, founded almost a cen- 
tury ago. The Carmelites dedicated an organ to the 
study of mysticism and the psychophysiology of 
the mystic state; and the future Cardinals Baudril- 
lart and Verdier began in 1905 their famous Revue 
apologétique. This last named publication was 
founded to acquaint the French clergy with the 
scientific material gathered in recent years in de- 
fense of the Church, and to adapt traditional dia- 
lectics to the thought of the day. Finally, among 
others of a related kind, the Documentation Catho- 
lique gives to the laity valuable information on the 
religious, political, social, and intellectual move- 
ments of the present hour. 

Unfortunately, there are exceptions to the gen- 
eral excellence characteristic of these works. One 
that needs to be pointed out as an example of how 
a learned work can deteriorate when lack of editori- 
al care enters in after the first promising volumes 
appear, is that of the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 
Ascétique et Mystique, Doctrine et Histoire, pub- 
lished under the principal direction of Marcel Viller, 
S.J. The latest volume in this large work made its 
appearance not long ago. It carries the only article 
thus far devoted to anything American and is en- 
titled Americanism. But it is a disgrace not only to 
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une author himself but to the publishers who are in 
the last analysis responsible for the account. Its 
author is obviously incompetent for such a task. 

Because these are isolated instances, by no means 
the rule, such a criticism appears almost unfair. 
The foregoing list, while in no way exhaustive, is 
a sufficient indication that the Church in France 
has been able to break down the opposition of intel- 
lectuals whose erudition was more brilliant than 
sure, and to win for Catholic scholarship a no mean 
place in several scientific fields. In a spirit of high 
enterprise, clergy and laity have contributed both 
labor and sacrifice to this movement that may well 
arrest the attention of every thinking man. Not 
only is it an effective answer to the sophistries of 
an age essentially hostile to the teachings of Christ, 
but it is a challenge to the rest of the world to 
produce something equally as fine. 


MORE ABOUT 
STYLE AND THE CRITICS 


IF H. J. A. McNamara will wait he will find I am 
not unmindful of the role of diction, or, as the 
critics say, “style” and “good prose” in adequately 
saying what one has to say. My quarrel with our 
literary judges is that in ages when arteries harden 
their prattle should remain at the state of bottle- 
feeding, of Mickey Mouse, or of baby’s second year. 
We have “eminent critics” in New York, men and 
women, whose ideas of literature have risen not 
one iota above the delusions of the kindergarten 
and the schoolroom, and who remain blind to every- 
thing in it except what is obvious and touches the 
senses. Book-reviewing is the easiest of literary 
chores. A half-wit could get away with it. Outline 
the plot or argument, quote the author as if what 
was being said was your own, talk loftily about the 
style or prose, and you have criticism as it is prac- 
tised in New York. 

My standpoint is that “learning how to write or 
speak” means nothing more than a mastery of the 
English tongue, and that it is a kid’s game, properly 
acquired when you learn to walk and talk, write 
and read, acquire good form and personal manners 
and habits, arts completed sometime about univer- 
sity age. It is at this age that your “style” in speech 
and writing is formed. That is why it is almost inde- 
cent for critics of fifty to be still worrying their 
souls about “style” and “great prose.” It is a con- 
fession that they have never been educated and 
have never acquired the aptitude for reflection; a 
thing patent to everybody who has acquired that 
aptitude. In other words, the first twenty years of 
life, if you are a man of letters, is spent in acquir- 
ing words, “style,” vocabulary, familiarity with the 
masters, the “how to say it.” The rest of your life 
is spent in acquiring “something to say,” getting 
acquainted with life and the world, reflecting and 
storing up ideas. You can usually tell the critics 
who have never left the first stage by their bellow- 
ing, their viciousness, or their pompous droning. 

One point more out of twenty. You cannot do 
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two things that require attention at once. You can- 
not set out to write like Hemingway, or be “simple 
and majestic,” or write like the Bible, or try to live 
up to other freak notions about “style,” and ade- 
quately say what you have to say at the same time. 
If you try the first method, no matter what the 
critics say, you will never write a decent line of 
English, except by accident, as long as you live. 
Seek singlemindedly to say what you have to say, 
if you think it is worth saying, and everything else 
to your astonishment, if you have the stuff in you, 
will be added unto you, without the slightest effort 
on your part. That is one secret that divides the 
masters from the “stylists,” a Newman from. a 
Pater, a Thackeray from a Henry James, Shake- 
speare from the legion of poetasters who have tried 
to follow him. BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


THE LYRICO-MANIACS 


IN case you have not kept abreast of the newest 
of the New Poetry, let me quote three lines from 
a poem I saw published the other day. 

I’m growing mad, 

But with a slowing, growing madness, 

Not half fast enough for me. 

It will not do to say that these lines represent an 
extreme group in the New Movement: the Lyrico- 
maniacs. It is sufficient horror for us to know that 
such things get into books at all and are passed 
around for serious discussion among recognized lit- 
erary critics. And it ought to be a grave concern 
for those who are interested in our present eco- 
nomic readjustment to realize that someone was 
actually paid money for having written them. 

If you like poetry, as I do, and are inclined, as I 
am, to be sympathetic even with those who write it 
poorly, but are wondering why the New Poetry 
fails to attract you like the Old Poetry did, I shall 
ask you to make an experiment. Pick up the nearest 
anthology of Modern Poetry you can find, and 
count the number of poems in it that in one way 
or another abuse and deride the value of human 
nature, not only in its functions: faith, hope, love, 
loyalty, courage, honor, but often in its very fact: 
existence; and this by those whose only title to 
thought or speech is from their possession of it. 

I’m growing mad, 

But with a slowing, growing madness... . 
So far, for all that we are not quite sure what curi- 
ous form of incipient mental collapse the poet is 
indicating by the words “slowing and growing” at 
the same time, nevertheless, because he seems to be 
in evident distress, our sympathies are touched and 
we are tempted to exclaim: “You poor fellow! I am 
very sorry. Is there anything I can do?” 

But when the poet adds in the final line “not half 
fast enough for me,” we see that this is not the 
place for our sympathy. We have undergone a new 
experience, the experience of learning that to this 
ultra-modern child of the Muses, as yet in posses- 
sion of the power of thought, insanity is not only 
imminent but even desirable. In this sense the New 
Poetry can be called new. L. F. 
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BOOKS 


STRAINS FROM 
GREECE AND ROME 


Georce GIssING, CLassicist. By Samuel Vogt Gapp. 

University of Pennsylvania Press. $2 
THE aim of this study is to present the realistic Victor- 
ian novelist of the London slums on his classical side: 
to assess his classical training and his classical interests, 
and to trace their influence on his life and writings. It 
is a thorough piece of work and well achieves its pur- 
pose. The earlier chapters will make interesting reading 
even for those not professedly devoted to studies in 
Victorian criticism. As a whole, however, the study 
labors under the usual handicaps of so much modern 
exact scholarship: there is a deal of repetition, much 
laboring of the obvious, much trivial detail introduced 
for the sake of absolute accuracy. The technical scholar’s 
point of view appears, for instance, when Mr. Gapp in- 
vestigates at length whether Gissing’s knowledge of 
Greek metrics was “scholarly” or not, whether his 
acquaintance with archeology was professional or mere- 
ly literary and esthetic, what Greek and Latin writers 
he read and at what period of his career, and other sim- 
ilar questions. These discussions tend to mar somewhat 
one’s enjoyment of many a page. 

George Gissing was and always remained the intel- 
lectual who could not properly find his place in modern 
society. Through his father’s readings in English and 
classical literature he developed as a mere child a last- 
ing interest in the scenes and tales of the past. This 
interest grew in him at school, where he distinguished 
himself especially in Latin and Greek; and having been 
developed in those early days of happiness and com- 
parative affluence, remained with him through the bit- 
ter days of want and suffering of his young manhood 
and constituted his sole escape from the grim realities 
of a grinding existence. Intellectual interests precocious- 
ly developed set young Gissing apart from his fellows 
and their world, and led to that loneliness and isolation 
that marked him through life. 

His whole delight was ever in the literary and his- 
torical associations of places, especially those of classical 
antiquity. Even as a boy he displayed an extraordinary 
enthusiasm for Italy and Greece, which he in later life 
repeatedly visited, and for every spot in them that had 
captivated his boyish imagination in his first reading 
of the classical writers. 

He himself believed that his true vocation was for 
classical scholarship. He did not become a classical 
scholar but a realistic novelist, because in his most im- 
pressionable years he was barred by untoward circum- 
stances from continuing his education and thrown by 
penury into the London slums; yet his classical interests 
persisted and made his realism as a novelist take a non- 
controversial and purely artistic form. 

His belief that Greek and Roman studies are essential 
to any true intellectual culture borders on pedantry, but 
in his case it was not a mere pose but a sincere con- 
viction. His great interest was not, however, in the lofty 
idealism of Plato, nor yet in the humanism and higher 
philosophy of Virgil, but rather in the haunting melody 
of classical meters, the picturesque world of the Odyssey 
and of the Idylls of Theocritus, in the historical and lit- 
erary associations of Greek and Roman places, in the 
charms of Mediterranean scenery, in the freedom of 
pagan antiquity from what he regarded as mere modern 
social and moral conventions. 

Gissing’s lack of faith in the inherent goodness of the 
lower strata of society and his firm belief in the essen- 
tial aristocracy of culture, are only another proof that 


the study of classical antiquity without Christian ideals 
can lead to no satisfactory solution of the great prob- 
lems of life. The classics have value not only as an 
escape from the problems of life: they have many pre- 
cious lessons to offer towards a solution of these prob- 
lems. Francis A. Preuss 


HARNACK 
PREFERRED 


Tue Srructure oF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. By John 
Macmurray. The Yale University Press. $1.50 

BREVITY, absence of all polemics, evident sincerity of 
purpose, clearness and cogency of reasoning, make this 
book delightful reading, if you can forget the doctrine 
proposed, which is humanism. Not so long ago Harnack 
thought to compress the whole of religion in two truths: 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. Hu- 
manism of today has dropped the first; the author men- 
tions God once or twice, but He is a negligible quantity; 
He is the “universal Other,” if not “the reflection of the 
child-life of phantasy.” The second of Harnack’s truths 
is, of necessity, emasculated. If we have no common 
Father, how can we be brothers? What the author still 
leaves us is “the mutuality of our common life,” and the 
reflective consciousness of this mutuality he calls re- 
ligion. We prefer Harnack. Humanism is but one more 
argument for the old Catholic thesis that without God’s 
special intervention man is morally incapable of know- 
ing even natural religion as it should be known. Hu- 
manism will run its course like the measles; but it will 
leave the social body in a weaker condition and induce a 
worse disease, a school that holds religion to be a “child- 
ish superstition.” ANTHONY COTTER 


COOPERATIVES 
AND DEMOCRACY 


THe DECLINE AND Risz oF THE CONSUMER. By Horace 

M. Kallen. D. Appleton-Century Company. $2.75 
DOCTOR Kallen’s social philosophy as expressed in his 
previous works, Individualism—An American Way of 
Life and A Free Society, has found a concrete technique 
in Consumers’ Codperation. And so his latest volume 
deals minutely with the history and theory of the co- 
éperative movement. In his graceful and epigrammatic 
style, energized by a justifiable enthusiasm, the author 
has drawn a complete picture of this uniquely democratic 
experiment: its rise in England, its spread throughout 
the world, its cohesion and strength, its theory, purposes 
and ideals. 

Being a variant of capitalism, the codperative system 
is infinitely adjustable to our present economy. Because 
it has not been imposed from above but has grown up 
from the efficacious desire of the poor to conquer pauper- 
ism, it has constantly favored the individual and his 
consumer wants. Unlike the political systems that have 
arisen under the strain of the post-war chaos, its growth 
has been constant, stable, and without any show of vio- 
lence. It is flexible enough to prosper within the social 
context of thirty-nine nations without losing its integrity 
of purpose. Doctor Kallen makes it abundantly clear that 
the codperative system is intelligent enough to recog- 
nize the individuality of men and to incorporate within 
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its technique a method of economic association born of 
free deliberation. As the author points out, the com- 
parative neglect and failure of this system in the United 
States is strange when one considers the close parallel 
that exists between the ideals and concrete results of 
coéperation and the American tradition of individual 
liberty and democracy. 

Unfortunately, the background of this book is a nat- 
uralistic philosophy. The pragmatism of William James 
has left its mark upon the social philosophy of his favor- 
ite pupil. Doctor Kallen would reject absolute truth and 
so he vitiates whatever he has of historical perspective 
and original thought. He speaks of life—a richer, larger, 
more abundant life for the individual consumer. But 
he gives not the slightest indication that life may be 
more than a series of purchases at a coéperative store 
or a concatenation of deposits with a credit-union. How- 
ever, the book is a mine of information and Doctor 
Kallen’s incisive criticisms of the social and economic 
structure of society are well worth reading. His analysis 
of the forces that have brought the dynamic technique 
of coéperation into successful operation gives us hope 
for the future although his own forecast is probably too 
optimistic. EpMOND F. X. Ivers 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


GrREAT-AUNT LAVINIA. By Joseph C. Lincoln. D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Company, Inc. $2.50 
FEW summer playgrounds of America have resisted the 
influence of “city folks” as long and as successfully as 
Cape Cod. Its natural beauty remains unspoiled, and its 
people unmarked by contact with visitors. Shrewd but 
wholesome, clean and simple and old-fashioned, Cape 
Codders ask little of life save the shelter of a modest 
home, and luck for their fishermen. 

Joseph C. Lincoln knows Cape Cod and its people. He 
has never written more charmingly of them than in 
Great-Aunt Lavinia. It is a delightfully old-fashioned ro- 
mance, with the city “slicker” pitting his wiles against 
the honest home-town lawyer, and losing in the end, as 
is just. But the love story yields in interest to the char- 
acter who dominates the book, and from whom it gets 
its title. Great-Aunt Lavinia is seventy-five, but her mind 
and tongue have the salty bite and wisdom and mother- 
liness of her race. If you know Cape Cod, you need no 
introduction to Lavinia. If you do not, then a pleasure is 
in store for you in meeting her in this book. 


MIDNIGHT. By Julian Green. Harper and Brothers. 
50 


EITHER this novel is subversive of a fair philosophy of 
life and, therefore, pernicious, or it is a piece of gro- 
tesque madness with no meaning deeper than the sur- 
face of the unreal events it presents in the manner of 
reality. If there is a third alternative it is too recondite 
for average plain readers to seek, and, it may be doubted 
whether worth their while. For, despite all Mr. Green’s 
sharp characterization, his Dickensesque queer people, 
his attachment for rain, snow, and darkness, the mes- 
sage, if any, in Midnight is too much like the dark from 
which it proceeds to be convincing. Not even its charm 
of writing nor all its power of fantasy, make the book 
really worth while. 


THE ScHOOL CAFETERIA. By Mary de Garmo Bryan. 

F. 8. Crofts and Co. $3.50. ' 
THE author of this authoritative and eminently prac- 
tical manual is highly qualified by training, experience, 
and devotion to her subject to produce the splendid work 
which comes from her pen. The book is far from a com- 
pilation, yet into its 726 pages have been gathered along 
with her own wisdom everything worthwhile that school 
authorities, cafeteria directors, and the workers them- 
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selves must know and practice in order to lift school 
feeding to the scientific level its importance demands 
and to maintain it there. Without question nowadays 


the matter of providing healthful, nutritive, and appetiz- 
ing foods for students at their school is being increas- 
ingly recognized as a definitely sociological factor in 
present day civilization—as much so as is the same 
necessity at home. Dr. Bryan’s book is therefore in the 
nature of a benefaction, and, because of its excellence, 
thoroughness, and fulness, a great one. A glance through 
the table of contents by even the layman will show that 
no phase of the cafeteria subject has been omitted; a 
reading of the text by anyone will be found interesting; 
a search by cafeteria-folk through the index will be re- 
warded in every instance by reference to exactly the 
detail on which information was desired. Here is the 
“cafeteria bible,” with chapter and verse. 


THe Great Gop. By Very Rev. Tihamer Toth. 
B. Herder Book Co. $2 

SOMEWHERE in his works the great Oratorian, Father 
Faber, has recommended frequent meditation on the 
attributes of God. This volume, comprising twenty lec- 
tures on the nature, providence and attributes of the 
Deity should provide an excellent means of carrying out 
that recommendation. Its author, who is Professor at 
the University of Budapest and Rector of the Priests’ 
Seminary, has merited a wide reputation for being one 
of the most eminent pulpit orators of today. A gifted 
speaker and writer, endowed with an exceptional talent 
for popular teaching, he has enlisted his gifts into the 
service of catholic dogma. His ability to develop old 
truths in a form appealing to the modern mind is strik- 
ing; his method of responding to modern difficulties is 
not only instructive but attractive as well; his style how- 
ever has not sacrificed clarity nor detracted from con- 
viction. That these sermons have been translated from 
the Hungarian into most of the European languages and 
have gone through many editions is an indication of 
their merit. 


Rico LAND Poor LAND. By Stuart Chase. Whittlesey 

House. $2.50 
THROUGH impressive facts, well presented, is told the 
varied story of pioneer and profiteer in their hasty and 
wasteful exploitation of the rich, natural resources of 
our country. The continent of North America is the sub- 
ject of the book. Deeply in sympathy with his subject, 
and thoroughly conversant with it, the author pictures 
a destructive dust storm and other like examples of 
drought and flood. By these he convinces of the gradual 
but certain retribution bound to follow and overwhelm 
any people defiant of nature’s warnings. He strongly 
approves the conservation work undertaken in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, at Boulder Dam, and by the CCC, and 
proposes a much wider and well-planned program of 
cooperation with nature in restoring the devastated re- 
gions. It is a timely book, effectively waking the reader 
to become land conscious rather than to remain land 
blind. 


Excuse IT, Piease! By Cornelia Otis Skinner. Dodd 

Mead and Co. $2 
NINETEEN humorous sketches, as fascinating as her 
famous monologs of stage and radio, comprise this de- 
lightful volume of an ingenious raconteuse. The author 
titillates us with an episodic variety of amusing ex- 
periences ranging from her perplexities with the Long 
Island Telephone System to her unavailing attempt to 
become courageously “air-minded.” We chuckle at her 
bewilderment while attending a Horse Show. We smil- 
ingly applaud her shrewd description of “Municipal Ef- 
ficiency.” And we are introduced to a host of droll char- 
acters from the lubbers who haunt the “Captain’s Table” 
to Miggle Matthews, a very loyal but very annoying 
alumnus. Sparkling persiflage and universality of situa- 
tion will insure these light essays considerable success. 
The author might have varied the somewhat redundant 
tone of her humor, and not strained for a pleasantry by 
obvious exaggeration in description. Yet who can be too 

















critical of a volume that is meant to amuse us and is 
dedicated to the perpetuation of laughter? 


Tue Lives or TALLEYRAND. By Crane srinton. W. W. 

Norton and Co. $3 
IN the kaleidoscopic changes of early post-revolutionary, 
France Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, after 
having been priest and bishop of the Catholic Church 
became in turn political revolutionist, Bonapartist, legi- 
timist and Orleanist. Hence, the book is entitled the 
lives of Talleyrand. These pages are very readable for 
the style is interestingly diffuse in that manner which 
women have of writing, garnished with psychological 
asides and subjective reflections. The author’s attitude 
to the subject comes full before the reader in the preface, 
and the frankness found throughout is a satisfying quali- 
ty. Stereotyped history is abhorred here and many fresh 
interpretations, of periods, as of people, are offered. 
Though there are many assertions and generalizations 
that have not been sufficiently guarded, one may with 
entertainment learn from these pages a great deal about 
the period and about the man. 


AND PILATE WRoTE A TITLE. By Rev. Franz Johannes 

Weinrich, translated by Rev. Joseph W. Grunder. 

B. Herder Book Co. $2.50 
HERE is a book to be hailed with delight by all lovers 
of Christ. It tells the story of the Passion of our Lord 
in an unusual and thrilling form. The chief characters 
in the momentous events are introduced as speaking 
their inmost thoughts as the story unrolls from the 
anointing at Bethany to the crucifixion. The Gospel nar- 
rative is taken as the foundation, but on it is built a 
well proportioned structure that stands for the fulfilment 
of Simeon’s prophecy that the thoughts of many hearts 
would be revealed by their attitude to the Redeemer. 
With singular power and insight the book reveals the 
reactions of the hearts of men to the appeal made by 
Christ. Friends and foes, as the crisis approaches, are 
seen to be largely occupied with hopes or fears that 
He will attack the Roman power and attempt to set up 
a new material kingdom of Israel. In the midst of mis- 
understanding and hostility the Saviour keeps proclaim- 
ing that the Kingdom of God is something far different 
from these political aspirations and He advances hero- 
ically to work out the plan of His spiritual kingdom 
over the souls of men. An increased love for the cross 
will be the fruit of meditation on the thoughts of this 
book. 


FAREWELL RoMANCE. By Gilbert Frankau. Dutton and 

Company. $2.75 
AS far as the telling of a good story dealing with in- 
teresting people goes, the latest novel of Gilbert Frankau 
should be considered a success. It is at once a romance 
of love and a romance of business, the interest in the 
latter being heightened by the Jewish blood of two of 
the families. The book also occasions the author’s opin- 
ions on contemporary world politics seen from an Eng- 
lishman’s point of view. The “periodization” of the events 
by major happenings at home and in Europe adds a 
realism, except perhaps the injection of the King’s death 
to a scene already overweighted with a tense climax. 

The novel covers Mayfair; all the characters are be- 
yond the cold hand of want. But “Mayfairitis” does not 
condone the transgression of the precept “Thou shalt 
not kill.” I suppose it was inevitable that the “Mercy- 
murder” should be taken up by the fiction writers; no 
doubt too that it will rarely receive such refined treat- 
ment as the skill of the present writer allows. But much 
as we admire the merit of the novel artistically, we 
deeply regret the dark doubt and despair with which it 
ends. The only one of the four who has any faith in a 
God or a hereafter goes over to the camp of unbelief. 
In these problem novels we are reminded of Hollywood 
and its serio-comic antics to be half and half, when a 
thorough adoption of Christian standards would help 
art, keep God’s law, i.e., His holy will, to be sought not 
in the individualistic pronouncement of some aging phy- 
sician, but in the authentic sources of revelation. 


ART 


THE principal recent artistic event in New York has 
been the opening of the exhibition of glass objects at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. There is no question 
but what this exhibition does give one a bird’s-eye view 
of the artistic possibilities of glass and what humanity 
has done with this material. Altogether one comes away 
a little bit disappointed. There is a rock-candy feeling 
about most of the glass objects shown, which to me, at 
least, makes the medium a little ungrateful. And yet 
there is no denying that the material has its interest. 
Certainly judging from the enthusiasm of collectors, al- 
most no medium arouses such enthusiasm. Certainly I 
am not qualified to discuss this exhibition from an ar- 
cheological point of view, since my acquaintance with 
glass is only that of the lay person. But it is possible for 
anyone to criticize an exhibition of this sort from the 
point of view of the general impression made by the 
material itself. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this exhibition 
is the surprising lack of development in the glass 
maker’s art which the exhibition seems to demonstrate. 
When one looks at some of the Roman and early Moor- 
ish glass, one could almost be forgiven for thinking that 
it was produced in the nineteenth century, and the deco- 
rative features even of contemporary glass do not pre- 
sent any startling change from earlier forms. Of course 
one sees development in technique within the groups: 
various forms of cut glass gradually become more and 
more perfect. But in general one receives a static im- 
pression from the exhibition. In fact it is almost laugh- 
able to see how similar are the designs of nineteenth 
century American pressed glass to those produced by the 
Romans. In some ways the most exciting exhibits in the 
show are the Roman Millefiori bowls, which are far too 
ornate to be really satisfying but yet possess consider- 
able beauty of color and interest in their variations of 
a single theme. The Persian glassware seemed to me at 
least the most beautiful, merely from the point of view 
of design and form, although some of the Egyptian toilet 
bottles have an extraordinary degree of effectiveness. 

By the time this reaches the readers of America, unfor- 
tunately one of the most interesting of the early deal- 
ers’ exhibitions will have been closed. It consisted of the 
paintings, shown for the first time, of Patrick Morgan, 
a young American artist who makes his residence in 
Canada. Mr. Morgan’s most interesting paintings are 
three scenes, which represent the beginning of a cycle 
of twelve representing the typical occupations of the 
twelve months of the year in a French Canadian town. 
The interest of the subjects does not prevent Mr. Mor- 
gan from using his color in a fresh and extremely pleas- 
ant way, and his composition and handling of related 
masses is pleasantly personal. A good part of his paint- 
ings are of the sort that anyone might like to possess. 
His water colors, largely of West Indian and European 
subjects, were also well worth seeing. Mr. Morgan is at 
least a painter who has something to say, although tech- 
nically he can doubtless improve. It is unfortunate that 
the Rehn Galleries had to make his show so short that 
news of it could not reach a wider public. Mr. Morgan’s 
is a name worth watching for. 

Anyone visiting New York during the next few weeks 
may observe with interest the polychroming of some of 
the carved ornament on the Fifth Avenue facade of 
Radio City. It is being executed by Rambusch under the 
direction of the architects and Mr. Leon Solon. I under- 
stand that none of those concerned are at present satis- 
fied with the present color, which is rather experimental, 
and it is easy to understand why they should not be. It 
has always seemed to me that we ought to have more 
colored stone work in this country—particularly in our 
churches. Harry Lorin BINSsE 
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FILMS 


APRIL BLOSSOMS. Perhaps it is because of the strong 
Horatio Alger motif in his life that Franz Schubert is 
such a favorite subject for screen biography. And, too, 
his musical compositions are a great convenience. One 
can recall at least two versions of his career which were 
rescued from costumed dullness by rousing renditions 
of the Unfinished Symphony. The point to be made, 
obviously, is that Schubert wrote the music but other 
persons, whom no one suspects of genius, insist on writ- 
ing the words. The current film, however, achieves more 
than a moderate success thanks to the excellent singing 
of Richard Tauber, and the story is fluent and delicately 
turned if somewhat leisurely. The sentimental flourishes 
which Schubert biographers never can resist are carried 
off with redeeming grace. According to the essentials, 
then, the impoverished composer captivates music-loving 
Vienna overnight and gains belated triumphs only to see 
the dancing master’s daughter, whom he loves, wed to a 
handsome guardsman. The production will appeal most 
strongly to the musically inclined but it is possessed of 
sufficient charm to please the general. While tasteful in 
the main, there are some few lapses in treatment which 
render the picture unsuitable for the young people. 
(MGM) 


EAST MEETS WEST. It was Philip Guedalla, I think, 
who recently remarked that “History, according to the 
cinema, has three epochs; the epoch of Roman oaths and 
circuses, followed by that of polygamous monarchs, fol- 
lowed at once by George Arliss.” And in this latest Arliss 
vehicle, history seems to be repeating itself, for the char- 
acterization now offered by the star recalls the wily 
Oriental he created in The Green Goddess just clearly 
enough for one to make unfavorable comparisons. As the 
Rajah of Rungay, Mr. Arliss finds his tiny domain a buf- 
fer state between an Eastern power and a British pos- 
session. It is his diplomatic task to keep the good will 
of both while furthering his own interests. He manages 
unscrupulously well by bending even his son’s romance 
to the purposes of state. Romney Brent, Lucy Mannheim, 
and Godfrey Tearle assist Mr. Arliss in making the 
creaky intrigue credible, but for the public at large it 
will remain merely another finely etched portrait in that 
actor’s varied gallery. The story has a distinctly adult 
flavor. (Gaumont-British) 


PIGSKIN PARADE. Constructed on the time-honored 
musical comedy plan, this success story of an obscure 
college football team indulges all the fripperies of the 
genre, including singing, dancing and collegiate capers. 
The theme is, once again, mistaken identity but, whereas 
most films are content to confuse one character with an- 
other, this one mistakes eleven assorted huskies for a 
football team, and a good one at that. When Yale’s pub- 
licity director invites the wrong Texas team to play in its 
stadium, the careless fellow sets in motion a farce which 
is fast and, for the most part, funny. Patsy Kelly, as the 
coach’s helpmate, manages to break the Texas star’s leg 
but turns up a phenomenal replacement in a bare-footed 
farmhand. That may give you an inkling of the plot and 
the musical trimming you may hear for yourself. Stuart 
Erwin, Jack Haley, and the Yacht Club boys assist Miss 
Kelly as she turns a sport into a spectacle. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) 


ROSE BOWL. This film takes its football seriously as 
two high school heroes meet again on the gridiron as 
members of opposing college teams. There is much more 
at stake than victory, however, and you will surely have 
guessed that it is The Only Girl. Tom Brown and Larry 
Crabbe are the triple threat men and Eleanor Whitney 
the inspiration. (Paramount) THomas J. FirzMorris 
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EVENTS 


VARYING approaches to the marital-felicity problem 
were glimpsed. . . . One couple went three months with- 
out quarrelling; then hurled statues, daggers at one an- 
other. ... Another couple completed seventy-five wedded 
years without a fight, said to be a record. Indulgence of 
the often understandable impulse to throw things at 
one’s spouse provokes bad feeling, both felt. . . . The 
search for diversion me toyeng new forms of expression. 
. .. Longing for relaxation, a young woman set fire to a 
house. “She worked hard; never had any fun,” the 
mother explained. . . . Law enforcement stiffened. The 
father of twenty-one children was caught selling bananas 
in a non-banana district. . . . Knowledge of child psy- 
chology hurtled forward. . . . Young, floor-pacing papas 
need wonder no longer why their offspring squawk. 
When air masses from the pole meet air masses from the 
desert, the babies do not like it. They squall through the 
night. . . . Headline in a New York paper: Slain Hair 
Laid to Rest... . 


Life on Earth: Cop chasing a bull up crowded Fifth 
Avenue. ... Police fishing for stolen jewelry in a sewer. 
. .. Couple falling out of a movie-theater balcony onto a 
publicity agent below. ... Throngs on a Hollywood hotel 
roof waiting for Houdini’s ghost to appear. . . . Berlin 
Nazi officials eating whale meat. . . . Gunman disguised 
as a priest attempting a holdup. . . . The bones of Colum- 
bus being moved reverently to a new casket. . . . China 
Clipper soaring high over the Pacific toward the India 
Columbus dreamed of. ... Hammer and sickle, Commu- 
nist emblem, hanging above altar in a Spanish church. 
. . » Woman standing on railing of high bridge, diving 
to her death in the river below. . . . Good news for Vet- 
erans of Future Wars. Army officers informed a gather- 
ing of physicians that poison gas is the “most humane” 
type of modern warfare. It is much pleasanter than bul- 
lets, shrapnel, bayonets. . . . Professor Hocking, of Har- 
vard, assailing the over-open modern mind: “Under the 
full flood of liberalism, conviction washes out in a uni- 
versal suds of hospitality. It is the nemesis of open-mind- 
edness that the mind becomes a sieve and not a vessel. 
G. K. Chesterton has put the matter well. ‘I am incurably 
convinced,’ he said, ‘that the object of opening the mind, 
as of opening the mouth, is to shut it again on something 
solid.’” . . . Little fourteen-year-old boy, in “iron lung,” 
dying. Big-hatted, big-hearted rodeo cowboys standing 
by his bedside, trying to cheer his last hours. They strum 
their guitars, sing softly: I’m an Old Cowhand, The Last 
Round-up. The little boy’s pale face breaks out into 
smiles. “That’s swell,” he whispers, “that’s swell.” Next 
day the nurse tiptoes over to the bed, sees the stricken 
boy is no longer breathing. There is a rosary in his thin 
hands. On his last Round-up he was speaking to Our 
i . . He always wanted to be a priest. He never 


A vast crowd of Austrians assembled in Vienna, heard a 
dramatic reproduction of the voice of their martyred 
Chancelor, Englebert Dollfuss. The voice of the dead 
man boomed through the throng, thrilled it to the mar- 
row. ...If voices from the long ago could only be heard 
today. . . . They would strengthen wavering faith... . 
(Voice of Caiphas): Ha, we have crushed this Christ. 
(Voice of Nero): Christianity is dead. 
(Voice of Diocletian): We have put an end to this 
Christus. 
( bee Julian the Apostate): The Catholic Church is 
dying. 
(Voice of Luther): The Catholic Church is dying. 
(Voice of Voltaire): The Catholic Church is dying. 
(Voices of Hitler, Stalin, Cardenas): The Catholic Church 
is dying. THE PARADER 











